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GLADYS DELMAS 


{DEPENDENT ART—which, translated into German, be- 
mes “degenerate art”—was, of course, under fire from the 
y beginning of the occupation. The Germans had no difhi- 
lty in recruiting almost at once a crew of second rate 
litical pamphleteers, delighted to be promoted to the rank of 
critics, who explained at length in the Paris press the 
farious influence on a national culture of what they called 
srooked vision of the world. 
Fortunately, however, in this as in so many other fields, Ger- 
an policy was far from coherent. Besides, the Germans very 
on had other, more pressing things to worry about than the 
generacy of French art. Public exhibitions of the work of 
wish artists were banned, but it continued to be sold in the 
ck rooms of galleries—sometimes to booted clients in field 
y. Léger and Picasso were forbidden to exhibit publicly, 
er because he had “emigrated” and Picasso because of his 
litical attitude during the civil war in Spain, but a color 
rtfolio of his recent work was published with the authoriza- 
mm of the German censors. A gallery wanting to organize 
retrospective cubist show was told by the German censors 
| there was no objection to the pictures, since they were 
at the French seemed to like, but that it was impossible to 
e the word “cubist” in connection with them, Nazi doctrine 
ing banned the word although without defining it. 
In spite of these vexations, and to some extent in reaction to 
n, French painters continued more or less serenely along 
chosen paths. I think none of them felt that in so doing 
was retiring to an ivory tower. The most valid art is not 
essarily an immediate reaction to the troubles of the times: 
han immediate reaction is apt to resemble something much 


RENCH ART DURING THE OCCUPATION 


less durable than art, and that bears the ugly name of 
propaganda. 

Cézanne, when asked what he had done during the tragic 
months of 1870, replied, “J’ai travaillé sur le motif aux Mar- 
tigues.”” And so most French artists could sum up their activity 
during these stifling unhappy years by saying, “I continued to 
do what I had to-do.” 

It is perhaps the ultimate test of the vitality of a nation’s art 
thus to maintain itself in the midst of every sort of adverse cir- 
cumstance, including such crassly material ones as the great dif- 
ficulty of obtaining not only paint and canvas but the very chas- 
sis on which the canvas is stretched. An art that can so maintain 
itself is, one may hazard, expressing something fundamentally 
important, and is not merely the superficial excrescence on the 
national culture of a few esoteric spirits. 

In France it is very possible that future historians will con- 
sider this period as one of the rare summits in the development 
of French art. The plastic arts were not, of course, the only ones 
to flourish. Better films, on the whole, were produced than in 
the years before the war, and the impossibility of dealing with 
current issues obliged directors to probe human nature more 
deeply than they had been accustomed to doing. Poetry enjoyed 
an extraordinary renaissance in those days when a metaphor 
could be weighted with meaning forbidden in a political poster. 

Solitude and despair depress only the weak; to the strong 
they are often stimulants, producing an elimination of the 
superfluous, an affirmation of the essential. 

In the plastic arts, the period was characterized not only by 


the coming to maturity of a group of young painters who prom- 


ise to renew the canons of French art, but by the prodigious 
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reaffirmation of the genius of the masters. For many of them 


the period was not only one of serene maturity, but deep 


renewal. 


MATISSE 


During the first years of the occupation Matisse was very ill. 
He lived quietly at Cimiez, a suburb high above Nice, or in a 
villa at Vence, taking with him always as he moved from one 
place to the other the deep chairs, wide tables, and exotic plants 
He still 


has a few of the rarest and loveliest of the tropical birds he so 


that are familiar to anyone who knows his drawings. 


loves to watch, although the majority were victims of the food 
shortage. 

Since he has been obliged to work lying down a great deal of 
the time he has produced practically no large pictures. He had 
a special easel constructed in order to be able to work at all. 
For this reason many of his recent canvases have a marine 
format, and this organization of a picture in width, which he 
had not undertaken before, permitted him to explore new possi- 
bilities of plastic equilibrium, obtaining an effect more supple 
perhaps, more loosely jointed and relaxed, yet sufficiently knit 
to remain a perfectly poised whole. 

His illness also explains his renewed interest in book illus- 
tration. He did a Charles d’Orléans and a Ronsard for Albert 
Skira in Switzerland, neither of which has yet appeared be- 
cause of the difficulties of communications. And for Martin 
Fabiani in Paris, “Pasiphaé” by Henri de Monthérlant and a 
remarkable series of drawings called ‘““Thémes et Variations”. 
This latter collection is of immense importance for an under- 
standing of his method of work, for in it he had the rare honesty 
to publish not only the final expression but all the stages leading 
to it: the first encumbered vision, the intermediary oblique ones. 
In this series one can follow Matisse’s eye and hand working 
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Camille Bombois: stack, 194% 
Galerie Olga Pétrides, Parr 


around and through his subject to the ultimate satisfying visios 

The “Pasiphaé” is illustrated by linoleum cuts. Matisse — 
also preparing for VERVE an album to be called “Jazz”, cori 
posed of colored bits of paper pasted on a flat backgroun) 
(The cover of one issue of VERVE before the war was an eart 


experiment in this means of expression.) Both these method 
the linoleum cut and the papier collé, show Matisse’s preset 
preoccupation with a technically simple art whose refineme2 
lies not in the subtleties of modeling, light and shade, in arm 
of the classic tricks, but in the essentials of the artist’s perce: 
tion of his subject. 

It has been difficult to see Matisse’s recent work in any quai 
tity; there has been no Matisse show and the color portfol! 
published by the EDITIONS DU CHENE was practically his on: 
contact with the public at large. 
the Salon d’Automne in 1943—one of which belongs to Picass 

came as a revelation of the tremendous renewal of hi 


The four paintings he sent 


genius during these declining years of his life. They have'¢ 
the power and simplicity of the period of The Music Lesso: 
with a new fullness and serenity. Once again Matisse h: 
asked himself the essential questions about plastic art, ar 
found an answer so completely satisfying, so vast in its imp) 
cations, that one is left a little breathless by the vistas it oper 

His influence over the younger generation, steadily growir 
with the years, has been enhanced by this latest manner. Mo: 
securely than ever before he is, in France at least, the unco: 
tested master of modern painting. 


PICASSO 


Picasso, during the occupation, never left Paris and his pre 
ence here became of tremendous occult importance. His ateli 
on the Rue des Grands Augustins was a center for all the le 
wing intellectuals, poets, novelists, and philosophers, as well . 


MARC 
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.. He was not personally persecuted by the Germans, 
hough his painting was pilloried in several books of German 
piration as the archetype of “degenerate art”. 

e is probably the only great artist in France to have ac- 
pted an active part in the political struggles of the day. His 
ture, Guernica, his fiercely satiric work, Dreams and Lies of 
nco, his acceptance of the directorship of the Prado from 
p Republican Government, all served to make him a symbol 
ring the days of occupation, and since the liberation his work 
s become a sort of banner of the Resistance Movement, and 
rticularly of the Communist Party, to which he adhered with 
ch brio on the opening day of his show at the Salon d’Au- 
nne—the first Picasso show ever to reach a large public in 
ance. All this had the unfortunate effect of making people 
et to it on political rather than esthetic principles. 
Although critics will probably not distinguish his work dur- 

these years as a new “period”, he has continued to develop 
th that amazing imaginative fertility which is one of the 
enomena of the century. His work has been abundant. At the 
lon d’Automne this year more than seventy canvases were 
own, in addition to some sculpture, and these represented 
ly a small proportion of his production since 1940. He has 
en working at one and the same time at painting, sculpture, 
d drawing, as well as writing a play, privately produced. As 
usual with him, the act of creation itself seems more impor- 

t than the plastic expression of it. 

His drawing of this period seems to be a throwback to his 
rlier classic period and the etchings he made for an edition 

Buffon, published by Martin Fabiani, are disconcerting in 
ir powerful and almost traditional naturalism. Those who 
intain that Picasso is the last great painter of the Renais- 
nce find an obvious basis for their contention here, although 
support of this thesis it would be more just to remark that 
casso’s preoccupation with chiaroscuro, perspective and other Chaim Soutine: THE GREAT TREE, 1942. Galerie de France. 
assic tricks is evident in all his work even if only indicated 
y the violence of his attempt to break away from them. Be that 
| it may, the Buffon illustrations seem to me to be among his 


nest things. 


eorses Braque: THE LOBSTER, 1939-40. Galerie de France. 
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In contrast to the classic inspiration of his line drawings, 
his painting has continued to probe the succeeding realms of 
form and color which his astoundingly fertile imagination con- 
jures up with unabated zest. His is not a quiet spirit; he seems 
constantly driven by a desire to surpass himself, to penetrate be- 
yond the limits of conscious perception, to break down the 
barriers that hem in our normal vision of the world. 

In his recent painting two tendencies may be distinguished. 
In one group of canvases he is concerned above all with the 
possibilities of color, used for itself alone as the chief organiz- 
ing principle of the picture. In this he joins in the preoccupa- 
tion of that important section of the younger generation which 
Derain has dubbed “tubists”. In a second group his interest is 
in more purely formal research. The colors are the dull shades 
of brown and gray that marked his cubist period, the forms 
those violent, tormented, mocking figures that people Picasso’s 
own particular world. Some of them, such as the bleeding 
rabbit and calf’s heads, the skeletons, the strange centaur-like 
creatures, introduce a new macabre note, for Picasso, more 
than most of his French colleagues, has been touched to the 
quick by the horrors of these unhappy times. 


BONNARD 


Bonnard’s right to a place in the forefront of modern masters 
has been slow to be recognized. For years he has suffered from 
the coupling of his name with that of Vuillard whose very 
real gifts as a painter were soon put at the service of an unin- 
spired but lucrative academicism, whereas Bonnard never left 
the path of discovery on which he set out as a post-impression- 
ist nearly fifty years ago. Today he has achieved a plentitude 
and a richness, a serenity which makes one think of the last 
period of Renoir. As always, his work is uneven, but those 
pictures in which his intention seems fully realized are extraor- 
dinary in their luminosity, their utter simplicity, It is painting 
so stripped of all unessentials that it is almost abstract. Almost, 
but not quite, for the sunshine remains and the human warmth, 
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Henri Matisse: LADY WITH! 
MAUVE MANDOLIN, 1943, Slxet 
cm. Galerie Martin Fabian 


the tranquil contemplation that have always been present i 
Bonnard’s best work. Bonnard is not a revolutionary, but ste 
by step, with quiet determination and extraordinary sensitivitt 
he has transformed the impressionist vision into somethim 
much more significant plastically than anything its originato) 
ever dreamed of. 

For the first time in his life, Bonnard recently undertook 
religious decoration, representing St. Francis de Sales, for | 
church now being built near Annecy in the Haute Savoie. 

Matisse, Picasso, Bonnard, these three are the trinity | 
whom young French artists look today for guidance and inspire 
tion. It is almost symbolic that in Matisse’s atelier in Vena 
there are but two pictures on the walls—a Bonnard and 
Picasso. 


BRAQUE ; 


2 é j 

The vast exhibition of Braque’s recent work at the Salor 
d’Automne in 1943 was the big official event of these years ¢ 
occupation. The pictures shown there were in the familie 
lyrical vein, with the familiar objects of Braque’s world: 
guitar, the table, the bottles, the fish, the window, but they in 
dicate a greater interest than Braque has hitherto shown in 
use of color. The key remains a minor one, but the rhythm 
quicker, the chords are richer. : 

Fernand Mourlot is publishing a portfolio of color li og 
raphy reproducing this recent work of Braque’s. It is preface 
by Jean Paulhan and perhaps no one has described better 
he the particular harmony of these pictures: “Within his fra 
he manages to contain a strangely full world, autonomous i 
the sense that each color loses its native qualities: green is 
longer lively, red violent, nor purple equivocal. People h 
talked knowingly about his passion for blueprints and ma 
matical problems—and also of his womanly tenderness, 
baroque fantasy—and of his thick, too rebellious brush. 
has been called the master of concrete relationships, but I wo 
call him the master of invisible ones.” 


MAR 


UAULT 


In 1940 an important exhibition of Rouault’s work was held 
the Louis Carré gallery. Since then he has lived in compara- 
e retirement, chiefly in his country home in the Sarthe. 

His manner has completely changed of recent years. His 
lette has grown much lighter, although he still paints with 
rich a brush. He favors a small format at present, richly col- 
ed, as glowing as an enamel. He seems to have discovered a 
w gaiety in his old age, and says, “I spent my life painting 
ilights; I ought to have the right now to paint the dawn.” 
The expressionist element is absent from his recent work. 
» still paints clowns but they are very different from the tragic, 
imacing figures we are familiar with—aristocratic, aloof, de- 
mnaire. He is showing an interest, new for him, in landscapes. 
For VERVE he produced an album, “Divertissements”, with 
th poems and illustrations by himself. The poems are re- 
oduced in his handwriting and the most modern methods of 
production were used to preserve for the illustrations their 
iginal glowing richness. 


DRAIN 


Derain’s painting, of which but little has been shown of late, 
s become more and more traditional. However, in the burin 
gravings he made for an edition of the “Satyricon”, to be 
blished by Martin Fabriani, one finds all the old liberty and 
dacity, the powerful line and masterly handling of masses 
ich in his painting seem to have given way to more academic 
eoccupations. 


For the past two years he has been working 


illustrations for a monumental edition of “Pantagruel” for 


Weber and Skira. The hundreds of multicolored woodcuts he 


had made for this narrowly escaped destruction in the bom- 
bardment of Paris last spring. 


DUFY 


Dufy, whose work has been shown in several exhibitions re- 
cently, continues his felicitous interpretation of a few limited 
themes, Lately, he has been attracted by the symphony orches- 
tra, and the interior of his atelier in Peripignan where he lived 
during most of the occupation. He still continues his technical 
research in an attempt to change the very texture of paint on 
canvas, to obtain by the use of emulsion a transparent almost 
glazed quality very different from the opaque and granular 
quality inherent in oils. Whether it be due to these new meth- 
ods, or, as I think more likely, to his growing science as an 
artist, his recent work achieves a new brilliance and intensity in 
which the incomparable economy and sureness of his line plays 
as important a part as the expertness with which he makes 
colors accord and clash. 


SOUTINE 


Soutine died in 1943 in the little village in the center of 
France where he lived in hiding to escape German anti-Jewish 
measures. His life during the occupation was one of utter mis- 
ery, pursued at once by poverty, illness, and the Germans. 
Since his death there has been a renewed interest in his work, 
although the few pictures assembled in a retrospective show at 
the Salon d’Automne this year did not do justice to the very 
excellent painter that he was. The Galerie de France is plan- 


Pierre Bonnard: stvIL LiFe, about 1941. Galerie Olga Pétrides. 
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ning an important exhibition of his work this winter which it is 
hoped will give him at last the place he deserves among con- 


temporary artists. 


LURCAT 


There has been of late, in France, a renewed interest in tapes- 
try, not only as a technique of reproduction, but as a means of 
expression. France still possesses workshops at Aubusson, 
Beauvais, and Gobelins where the craft of tapestry is exercised 
with all the traditional science and skill, but whose designs have 
long been but a pale reflection of the taste of other centuries. 
One, at the 


initiative of Georges Adnet, has consisted simply in asking 


Two efforts have been made to renew these. 


modern artists—Brianchon, Oudot, Griiber, Desnoyer, ete.— 
to adapt their pictures for reproduction in tapestry. 

The other effort, of greater interest esthetically, was made 
individually by two men, Gromaire and, in particular, Jean 
Lureat, both already well-known as painters. They studied the 
craft of tapestry in detail and instead of trying simply to adapt 
an oil painting to a new medium, created compositions which 
were conceived from the outset in terms peculiar to tapestry. 

The exhibition last winter at the Louis Carré gallery of a 
dozen or so of Lurgat’s tapestries was a revelation of the pos- 
sibilities of tapestry when handled by an artist sensitive to the 
innate qualities of his medium. Using a limited range of colors, 
depending on the richness of the wool itself to produce an in- 
tensity which he rigorously refused to obtain by an easy 
recourse to violent contrast, translating the medieval vocabu- 
lary of flora and fauna detail into his own somewhat surrealist 
dialect, Lurgat showed that he could orchestrate vast surfaces 
with as much sureness as the medieval masters of the art. 


Jean Lurcat: NUIT DE FER, 1944. Tapestry. Galerie Louis Carré. Paris. 
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PRIMITIVE PAINTERS AND OTHER CURIOSITIES 


The taste for modern primitives, successors of the Douanie 
Rousseau, continued unabated in Paris. Although Vivin die 
recently, Bombois and Bauchant have gone on producing th 
landscapes, the portraits whose qualities of freshness, naivete 
and meticulousness still delight those who look to them fo 
relief from all sorts of sophistication. 

Last year a new painter, Dubuffet, appeared on the horizon 
who is neither a primitive nor a surrealist but whose work pose 
some of the questions inherent in both attitudes. A large shoy 
of his work has just closed at the René Drouin Gallery, and iti 
significant that it has aroused the enthusiasm of poets and mer 
of letters rather than of artists. 

Dubuffet—whose work bears a superficial resemblance t 
some of Klee’s—has an unquestionable talent as an artist, bu 
it is not as a painter that he makes his appeal. He has under 
stood the charm, the disturbing, evocative qualities of drawing; 
by children and madmen and has used this strange fleeting 
vocabulary in canvases to which his own sense of color and thé 
disposition of masses give permanence and solidity. The variett 
of his subjects and of his manner of treating them is astonish 
ing and it is difficult not to be enthralled by the imaginatiy) 
power, the richness of the color, the malice of the design. Ye 
there is something so deliberate about the formula employed 
something so insincere in this conscious use of a vocabulary no 
his own, that I at least cannot join wholeheartedly in the genera: 
enthusiasm. 

Wars often bring in their wake this sort of extra-plasti! 
phenomena. After the other war we had Dada and Surrealism 
After this one it looks as though we were going to havy 


Dubuffet. 


MARC. 


emetery at Edgartown, Mar- 
as Vineyard. “The trees 
ay well be contemporary 
ith the iron work (1855- 
61), and add much to the 
auty of the burying ground.” 


SLAND IRON 


ESE cast iron burial plot enclosures illustrate the indi- 
dual taste of well-to-do inhabitants of Edgartown, Martha’s 
ineyard, in the decade 1855 to 1865. Although not individ- 
lly designed for each owner, these fences, gates, and posts 
flect personal selection from scores of designs and combi- 
tions of designs in the catalogues of the Boston foundries. 
ston, like New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, not 
erely had scores of foundries casting for local building and 
namental work, but issued catalogues for buyers everywhere, 
d even sent out patterns and carved wooden models to out- 
ing foundries. 

The period before the Civil War is the height of the cast iron 
e, when the structural and ornamental possibilities of the 
aterial were exploited in an outburst of variety; from columns 
“pantreptic mirrors”, from mantle pieces with “Oriental 
ainting” inlays, to dogs “for gateways”, and from cast iron 
1ower baths to copies of classic marbles. Standardized pre- 
bricated parts not only made possible the Crystal Palace in 
ngland and the warehouse architecture of the St. Louis water- 
ont, but permitted Captain Ichabod Norton on Martha’s 
ineyard to express his taste in an elegant and lasting manner. 
Between 1840 and 1870 the Boston Directory lists many firms 
ngaged in ornamental and structural metal work. In 1857, 14 
rms specialized in iron fences alone, while over 20 larger firms 
roduced brass and wire work as well. The Chase Bros. & Co. 
utalogue of 1853 lists over 80 cast iron items, and recommends 
at customers consult their separate catalogue on iron railings. 
fter 1868, when only 4 fence firms are listed, the number of 
uundries engaged in this work is reduced; either, as in New 
tleans, because they never returned to ornamental work after 
eir production of ordnance, or because the vogue was waning. 
Under the twisted arbor vitae of the Edgartown Cemetery on 
fartha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, is the earliest of 4 cast iron 
irial plot fences and their gates. The trees may well be con- 
mporary with the iron work, and add much to the beauty of 
e burying ground both here and “up Island” at Lambert’s 
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By JOY and GORDON SWEET 


Cove. The age of the fences and gates is known, as they are 
dated or dateable between 1855 and 1861. 

The elements of design in the fence constitute a well 
known pattern. In a panel garlanded with roses, a lamb rests 
in green pastures underneath a weeping willow. The willow, 
which on earlier gravestones is limp and funereal, has become 
solid and comforting, a departure from the willow tree of the 
China trade and English romanticism. The post at the corners 
and midway in the fences are identical, except for the urn 
draped in mourning, with those flanking the Caleb Carpenter 
gate at Warren, Massachusetts. The composition of this enclo- 
sure is thus made up of at least three elements chosen by the 
buyer to represent his own taste and symbolism. 

Captain Ichabod Norton’s gate is dated 1857 and cast by 
“Weeman, 26 Merrimac Street, Boston.”” Ebeneezer Weeman of 
16, later 26, Merrimac Street advertised in the Boston Directory 
from 1848 to 1866. He designed this gate in at least one other 
form, with scrolls replacing the rose vines, and probably sold a 
wooden master pattern of it to the Holmes foundry in Keene, 
which supplied a gate at Grafton, New Hampshire, using the 
scroll background and a different heading. Holmes advertised 
in this same year, “All new and latest styles and patterns 
for... fences . . . at less than Boston prices”. 

Captain Jernegan’s gate of 1861 is presumed to have come 
from Boston, or possibly a New Bedford foundry, while the 
white “rustic” enclosure is of a type advertised by Chase Bros. 


& Co. of 15 Winter Street, Boston, as early as 1853. 


In this cast iron work, four families in seven years exemplify 
for us the creative role bestowed on the patron by the indus- 
trial process and mail-order business, which permitted him to 
make his own compositions by combining the already eclectic 
creations of the designers to suit individual taste. 

Note: We are indebted to Harriette M. Forbes for her article 
“Symbolic Cemetery Gates in New England”, published in OLD TIME 
NEW ENGLAND, Bulletin of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, Octoher 1933, volume XXIV, no. 2. 
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Birds in flight, symbolic of the souk 
passage to Heaven, hover abow 
two contented lambs reclining i 
green pastures. A later version + 
this gate shows the lion and th 
lamb lying under the willow t 
gether, a favorite theme of th 
period. Rustic branches arch ove 
Captain Norton’s name and jop 
under drooping iris leaves and fuce 
ias are often found carved on th 
tombstones of infants to signifi 
fragility, “budded on earth, 1 
bloom in Heaven,” for these b 

of the Victorian house plant withe 
and drop without apparent caus 
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Pendant grapes symbolizing com 
fort and cheer in Heaven combim 
with torchlike bouquets of flower 
and a coiled rope motif suggesti 

of Captain Jernegan’s nautical cé 
reer. The different decorative elé 
ments are not so happily combine: 
and reveal their mail-order cat 
logue assembly, 
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ase Brothers & Company of 
ston, Ornamental Iron W ork, ad- 
rtise in their 1859 catalogue a 
»sely similar railing entwined 
th grape and oak leaves as “a 
autiful style of Rustic Iron Rail- 
8, specimens of which may be 
nd in numerous cemeteries 
oughout the country.” The fence 
front of Longfellow’s Village 
ithy in Cambridge, Mass., is 
posed of similar “rustic” posts 
corated with oak leaves. J. L. 
Dberts also advertises a_ rustic 
e clad style in the Boston Direc- 
y of 1861. 


is gate is inscribed “Abraham 
born—1855- . . . Boston,” and 
is probably executed by J. L. 
berts, 81 Haverhill Street, who 
vertised the design in the Boston 
ectory of 1861. An identical gate 

supporting posts were bought 
Erastus Chase of Keene, N. H., 
o either ordered direct from 
ston or had them cast in Keene 
-G. Holmes Bros. The gate is 
posed of scrolls framed in fern- 
e leaves and stems, in the center 
which hangs a rose garland above 
willow tree. A later variation 
ows a kneeling maiden weeping, 
place of the willow. 
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WHAT is a line? If one asked this question of a thousand 
people surely none of them would hesitate to reply, but it is 
very probable that the replies would be as various as the indi- 
dividuals who made them. 

The word in everyday speech may mean outline; a trace 
describing a margin, a limiting edge, a boundary of an area, 
of a solid—an encompassing trace, a fence, and by an obvious 
extension a bond, a lien, even a link. A baseline is a conversion 
of this idea to the purpose of measurement, a step in triangula- 
tion. A dividing line is an application of this category to sepa- 
rating the parts within a whole; a zone, a meridian, azimuth, 
lines of latitude and longitude, dividing lines applied to the 
surface of a sphere or to space. 

A plumb-line, however, is something different; it is a thread 
whose use is to plumb, to explore as well as to measure, and as 
a line it is the representation of a gravitational pull. Of such 
lines the catenary curve of the chain suspended from two points, 
the parallelogram of forces, are extensions. The fishing line, 
hand-line, life-line, the cordage of a boat—the line here is a 
strand, cord, or hawser, without inevitable association with a 
force. 
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Alexander Calder: HANGIM 
MOBILE, aluminum steel wir 
28 inches wide. Collectic 
Mrs. Meric Callery, Nee 
York. Photo Herbert Matteé 
courtesy Museum of Moder 
Art, New York City. : 


THE CONVENTION OF LINE 


By STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER 


A pipe-line, a water-line, are obviously tubes along which 
liquid can be transferred; a railway line a trace representin 
possible conveyance of passengers or goods; a line of steamer 
an imaginary trace along which boats either have passed, ¢ 
can be expected to pass. Thus a great number of such commor 
uses of the word involve the existence of a path, a locus—tH 
record of actual or potential displacement of some object i 
space as in the illustration of a mobile by Calder. A line of fir 
the trajectory of a bullet, an orbit, the path of a comet, an 
simpler versions of this sense of line. 

But when we employ such expressions as a line of action, 
line of development, a musical line, we are no longer referrin 
to a displacement in space alone—the narrative sense of a di 
placement in time is involved. Even in many of those case 
already cited in which a force or a velocity is assumed, th 
factor of space divided by time is implied in the trace. 

To see how the notion of line acquired such universal signif 
cance we might try to follow its original inception. If we try t 
imagine the first instance in which any being recognizable < 
man made use of the concept of line, two gestures offer then 
selves with about the same degree of probability. Either ot 
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ivage ancestor observed the trace of his passage on sand or 
ud surface, looking backward from the point at which he had 
rived, or from his position he points in a direction in which 
e proposes to go, to send someone, or something. That aspect 
j the notion which interests us is, of course, its employment 
r the purpose of communication. 

To drive or pull an object across a surface, to record such 
a experience and to use the result as a record to transmit to 
nother, is an action which seems so obvious that we should 
xpect to find it with the earliest traces of human activity. The 
brces employed are of the simplest and the incentive clear; 
ut even at this stage the line shows all the characteristics of a 


nvention—a symbolization—the representation of one thing 
another rather than the quality of direct imitation. The trail 
trace which the individual has drawn behind him in our first 
stance, though readily symbolized by a long, narrow mark, 
ally is not entirely representative of what happened, in the 
me way that a number tells us only how many, and not what 
ind of objects we are counting. Actually we might say that 
discontinuous record of displacements with variable intervals 
time between them is recorded by only one of its qualities 


s direction. 

This record can be taken as the description of past achieve- 
ent, as the railway line where trains have passed, as the 
avelled clew of Ariadne which permitted the repetition of 
e act already performed. Thus, the rock engravings of 
byrinths at Pedra Grande. In this sense the point to which 
is order of line tends and from which the second order of line 
sues—the standpoint of the reflective anthropoid at the mo- 
ent of his discovery of line—is the peculiar present in a uni- 
irectional time system. Now all of the pointing sort of lines 
sue from this point in time—they project, advance into the 
ture—and as the point itself can be assumed to move, such 
nes must be considered to travel ahead of the movement 
f the individual experiencing them. 

Once the line has been traced, the imagination is freed from 
e time limitation inherent in the two different conceptions 
volved in its execution, although it remains to be seen whether 
the trace made by a different means some implication of the 
nditions of execution do not remain. From the plan which the 
ine represents or the project of movement it describes, it be- 
omes easy to retrace from limit of futurity through any 
ssumed present, or more than one assumed present; to travel 
ackwards in time as readily as one could retrace in space the 
ame directions. At this point the imaginative domination of 
pace and time conquered by the elementary gesture of tracing 
line becomes obvious with its consequent liberation. 

If we imagine this primitive line of experience elaborated 
nto a record of sufficient completeness to give a map of those 
aeans of communication available in a limited terrain—that 
rojects, lines like the north-south indications on the margin 
f a map could also be made (of the second order of line men- 
ioned)—it is conceivable that primitive man might be led 
> orient himself in whatever position or direction he might 
lesire from his chart (or let us say in his drawing), and achieve 
-yery practical degree of convenience in circulating in that 
errain from its use. As we are occupied with the development 
f the concept of line rather than the actual moment at which 
particular use of it was current, it is not important that a con- 
iderable interval of time must have elapsed between the first 
race and its elaboration into a chart. 

In the phenomenal world around him prehistoric man could 
bserve relatively few examples of true line to imitate except 
hose he made himself with such ease. Sometimes a crack would 
e narrow enough and long enough; a twig, a vine; a thread or a 
ber again could be long enough for its thickness to be negli- 
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Rock Engraving. Labyrinths of Pedra Grande. Frobenius Collection. 
Photograph courtesy Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


Reindeer and Salmon, engraving on antler (after Piette). Magda- 
lenian, Lorthet, France. Below: Norwegian rock carving. Frobenius. 
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Paul Klee: wnsects, 1919. Buchholz Gallery, New York. 


Stanley William Hayter: Mirace, 1944, oil on canvas. 
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gible. Perhaps the lightning—the luminous trace of electrice 
discharge—would be the purest example of true line in hi 
experience. 

But in examples of prehistoric art from the earliest time 
we find two different adaptations from the function of line é 
a line. In the representational form, volume is described, ani 
silhouette, itself not a line, delineated by the same trace—i 
fact, in this type of drawing all the lines may be said to k 
descriptive of things not in themselves linear—as in the illu: 
trated reindeer and salmon, engraved on horn. It has been sug 
gested by archaeologists that the purpose of these images we 
of the nature of imitative magic; that primitive man made sue 
drawings to obtain power over the objects represented. 


Another application of line which seems to have arisen ¢ 
the same time and to have developed parallel with the repre 
sentational form, is that lamely referred to as geometrical ¢ 
decorative (illustrated in the prehistoric rock carving fro» 
Norway). The latter term indicates that the use of the lines : 
solely to enrich the surface on which they exist, but I believ 
that in many cases the interest of the artist was clearly in lina 
as lines. Perhaps their significance to him mirrored the magice 
power that the concept of line gave him over space and exper} 
ence. Lines have had such a function, even geometrical line 
in occult ritual of historic times. 


And it is important for our purpose to note that the linea 
forms used in this sense are not conversions of line to thi 
imitation of objects, and thus have a different sense from thos 
employed in imitative magic. 


From these two directions in the prehistoric use of line, thi 
development of representational drawing and of line for if 
inherent significance, their adaptation to hieroglyphic, symbo: 
syllable, and cypher, does not seem abnormal. In fact, as wit! 
the perfection of many human means of communication, om 
feels that none of these steps demanded the boldness of imagina 
tion of the first man to represent a world of light, or shadow 
of space and volume and time with the same universal convert 
tion of line. 


To leave for a moment the significance of the line wher 
made; two orders of line have been described, distinguishet 
from one another by a fundamental difference of attitude in tht 
artist to their direction at the moment of their creation. Althou 
lines made in both of these ways can finally be referred to th 
numerous functions which have been found for line, it is im 


portant to realize that at no point does any line completel! 
lose any one of its original or acquired implications—thoug: 
one or another may be emphasized at the expense of others 

It is obvious at a glance that such lines as skaters trace o¢ 
ice, as the trajectory of a tracer shell in the air, have a qualit! 
along their length which is different, by reason of the physica 
participation of that which creates the line in the motion 
describes, from lines executed entirely within the control of thi 
hand at a distance from the eye. Yet once the trace has bees 
observed, if from some aspect the intervals between the tre 
jectory and other objects should happen to constitute a loce 
resemblance to any of the other applications of line by humai 
agency—with graphic, hieroglyphic, representational, imitativ’ 
forms present in the human memory—all of these possibiliti¢ 
will immediately associate themselves with the experience ¢ 
the observer. The Masson and Klee drawings and my own pain‘ 
ing illustrate this characteristic of line. 


Paul Klee, who investigated the qualities of line perhap 
further than any other modern artist, said “The eye follows th! 
paths prepared for it by the creation”. Line then, in his sense 
is a path—but the path is prepared by the “creation”, by thi 
activity of the imagination. 
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Hogarth, in his theorizing about beauty, saw the trace of 
e moving point in three dimensions describing a volume: as 
e “serpentine line” in the margin of his engraving describes 
e cone about which it is coiled. 

I am convinced that even those artists who imagine that 
ey are drawing from life, who imagine themselves to be 
ansferring the retinal image of the edge of a volume to paper 
even if such a deliberate sterilization of the function of line 
ere desirable—do not in fact do this. I suspect that even in 
ch obstinate devotees of the immediate visual image, in the 
w seconds that elapse while the focus of the eye shifts from 
e remote object to the surface of the paper, a concept has 
en formed in the mind—perhaps modified by conscious or 
iconscious memory of similar objects—and that which is 
ascribed on the paper is the concept and not the literal image 
fore the artist. 


ndré Masson: HOMAGE A JOHN DONNE, 1942. Buchholz Gallery, 


Villiam Hogarth: ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY, PL. I. Engraving, 1753. 
Hogarth, in his theorizing about beauty, saw the trace of the 
roving point in three dimensions describing a volume: as 
1e ‘serpentine line’ in the margin of his engraving describes 
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EUROPE INTO CANADA 


By 


MARTIN BALDWIN 


IN ONE of his war speeches, Churchill called Canada “the 
lynch pin of the British Empire’—whether this nice bit of 
rhetoric is an over-statement or not is beside the point, but the 
phrase dramatizes the underlying difference between Canada 
and the United States. Although our original direct political 
ties with France have long been parted, those with England 
and through it with Europe, still remain, modified it is true, 
but intact. Our close relationship with the United States has 
developed in 150 years similar ties of deep mutual interest. 

This article is an attempt, in the briefest outline, to describe 
the physical environment or material culture which has been 
developed in Canada under these circumstances and to give 
some indication of its character and sources. I will admit 
frankly the probability of errors in fact and judgment for up 
to date only a beginning has been made on a research which 
should prove inexhaustibly interesting. Collections of records 
and of pictorial Canadiana exist but have scarcely been ex- 
plored and the same is true with regard to architecture and of 
town and country plans and organization. Art, for me, is the 
product of man’s efforts at organizing the natural world into 
an artificial environment which can at once shelter and express 
his ideas of life, and its quality represents the measure of his 
success, whether as an individual or as organized society. There 
can, I think, be no more fascinating study than that of one’s 
own country. 

The fact that France was the first European country to ex- 
plore and settle what is now Canada, is recognized as impor- 
tant. It is no less important to understand the kind of settle- 
ment that it set up. Champlain’s Habitations at Port Royal in 
the Bay of Fundy and at Quebec at the dawn of the 17th cen- 
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THE OLDER PART OF QUEBEC CITT 
A. Site of Governor's palace 
now occupied by Chatea 
Frontenac. B. Palais Carde 
nalaise and Seminaire 4é 
Quebec. C. Basilica. D. Le 
Ursulines, with their close 
gardens and courts. E. Hoté 
Dieu. Lower town at bottod 
left. A road winds up a brea 
in the cliffs to the Basilica, 1 
the left of the Governor's pad 
ace and on to the Ursulins 
and Hotel Dieu. The Victeé 
rian Gothic City Hall face 
the Basilica across the lengn 
of the market place. Thi 
lower town and the denser 
built irregular area betweee 
the seminary and the Hoté 
Dieu are the oldest parts. 


tury were a combination of chateau, trading house, and fort 
They were bases for communications with the interior for tht 
combined purpose of exploration, missions, and the fur tradd 
Quebec, being in the first narrows of the St. Lawrence, was thi 
key to a system of waterways so extensive that it was from thi 
base that La Salle reached the mouth of the Mississippi in 1683 
New France was a colony under the hand of the king (whil 
the thirteen colonies to the south were settled chiefly by privati 
enterprise) and it prospered or starved with the rise and fa: 
in interest of a sort of royal monopoly. There were the officia 
classes, the personnel of the church, the government, and thi 
soldiers, with a subordinate group serving them and holdin: 
land from them. These settlers, from the beginning, set out t 
make the best of the New World. The Church, too, administere: 
as it was from Paris, set out to plant its roots firmly in the nev 
soil. The governors and their staffs, the king’s servants, ey 
plored the waterways and set up posts for the fur trade fai 
inland—sometimes ahead of the missionaries, sometimes i 
their trail, but always on the same lines of communication a 
those of the Indians—setting up the framework of settlemen 
on as self-contained a basis as possible. 

When Laval became the first bishop of Quebec in 1674 (h 
had arrived in 1659) he determined to house his church i: 
permanent buildings, and most of the old religious foundations 
with at least parts of their existing buildings date from abou 
this time. 

Baroque art was at its height in Paris, and was the style use 
in New France, but as most of the craftsmen were provincial 
curious reversions to earlier styles, particularly in the highl 
ornamental interiors of the churches, are to be found. Institv 
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. H. Bartlett (attributed): 
KET PLACE, QUEBEC. Painted 
out 1840. Collection Victor 
ark, New York. A romanti- 
xed view typical of the trav- 
ling artist of the time. Photo 
urtesy Canadian Pacific Air 
nes Limited. 


mal buildings, though Baroque in general style, follow the 
sl] established medieval court-yard plan, and the cities are 
aracterized by a street system and articulation almost en- 
ely medieval. In Quebec, the lower town, roughly at water 
vel, was the port and living quarters, but from the beginning 
e government and the Church selected sites above the cliffs 
r their buildings. According to a survey made in 1685, the 
yvernor’s palace, which lay in a fortified enclosure, was the 
ly attempt at fortification, the town itself was open. The 
an of old Quebec today preserves this medieval conception. 
e narrow streets of the lower town, with their stone houses, 
me built in the 17th century, are no less narrow and crowded 
en the cliffs are scaled, but the conventual buildings enclose 
sir own open spaces. The commanding sites were occupied by 
cial buildings, and the basilica faces an irregular market 
ace, just as in medieval French cities. Whether they were 
ascious of it or not these Frenchmen planned Quebec to be a 
jital with an eye well trained in topography. The old part 
Montreal is equally well adapted to its site and its purpose 
J, because both were different, it developed a different but 
less efficient plan. 

Bordering the waterways are the seigneuries, where the 
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seigneur granted lands to his tenants for farming. Each farm 


was a narrow strip facing the river (then the only means of 
transportation) and running back to the high hills. As the 
population grew, these farms were subdivided, always in the 
same direction. This gives a pattern to the organization of the 
land which is characteristic of the French settlement and which 
extends sporadically from Nova Scotia to Detroit. As the farms 
were settled they were linked together with roads a little back 
from the river, the villages, strung out like beads, grew up at 
every good landing point, or fresh water outlet to the great river, 
the St. Lawrence. 

This self supporting idea was much broader than the pro- 
cedure in other parts of Canada, for besides the usual building 
and weaving craftsmen, there were painters, silversmiths, furni- 
ture makers, and wood carvers, who were well skilled and who 
were brought out to ply their trade for the benefit of the new 
settlements. 

When in 1763 the connection with the mother country was 
severed, the colony, extending over 2,000 miles, and only 
60,000 strong, because of its schooling in a self-contained, 
complete organization, was able to continue its crafts without 
much disturbance and did so for many years—in fact some, 
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Frére Luc (Claude Francois): FRANCE BRINGING THE TRUE FAITH TO 
THE INDIANS OF NEW FRANCE. A bout 1671. The Ursulines of Quebec. 


Sanctuary of the Church of the Visitation, Sault-au-Recollet. Deco- 
ration about 1735-1760. Photograph Edgar Gariepy. 
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such as wood carving, still survive. What the settlement noo 
lacked was the continued close touch with the constantly evol! 
ing process of civilization in France itself. 

From the beginning, the painters in French Canada cop 
centrated on religious or semi-historical subjects and on poo 
traiture; only the ex-voto picture makes any attempt to sug 
cest the local landscape; these, too, are for the most part quii 
imaginative and have little recognizable topography. All thi 
painting survives in the keeping of the older churches and otha 
religious foundations of the province and it survives becaus 
they received the paintings in the first place and have takes 
reasonably good care of them ever since. : 

The English speaking settlements in Canada divide into thre 
main groups. The first in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, am 
Prince Edward Island, beginning in the middle of the 188 
century; the second in Ontario, beginning about 1790; and tH 
third in the West and on the West Coast, which did not ge 
going until about 1875 or later, after the Canadian Pacifi 
Railway was carried through to the Pacific. 

Although each of these developments have their own charaa 
teristics and modifications, they all seem to stem from the sam 
roots. 

Halifax, for instance, was founded in 1749 as a militar 
advanced base in opposition to the French. The first maps sho} 
a gridiron town site protected by a series of star forts on thHl 
mainland. Later this plan for protection was changed to fort’ 
fications covering the harbor, but the citadel (a model of mil 
tary architecture of the time) and the town plan were um 
changed. This, which is I think the earliest inorganic checkes 
board street plan, became characteristic of Eastern Canad 


wherever topography permitted and in many cases where it dil 


not, and as the older towns like Montreal grew, the checkes 
board, surrounding the French core, was superimposed on tl 
old roads and extended into the country. 

Similarly, in contrast to the parts of Quebec already settlee 
and to Nova Scotia (where the rough terrain and the seagoing 
interests of the population enforced conformation to natures 
the remaining arable country-side is developed on the square © 
rectangular system, completely disregarding the demands o 
topography. 

Apparently this system of land organization arises from tH 
fact that land was deeded by the Crown to settlers as indepena 
ent individuals on the principle of equal areas. Equality ¢ 
area could best be determined by government and other su: 
veyors by taking a map and drawing squares or rectangld 
over as much of it as was necessary. This contrast can be see 
by looking at a road map of Ohio where the free settlemer 
branching from the Ohio River extends northward in an irregy 
lar triangular mesh to meet the stiff rectangular pattern alone 
the south shore of Lake Erie. 

Both in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, transportatio 
was water-borne and settlement spread quickly along the wate 
frontages in comparison to a slow advance inland. 

From the beginning the architecture of the new settlemer 
profited from colonial experience. The American colonies ha: 
already worked out the adaptations which were necessary t 
make their traditional habits of building conform to the e& 
igencies of the new country and the first English speakin 
settlers in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario were for th 
most part from the American colonies. Official and militar 
buildings, however, are much more in the English or Scottis 
tradition. This tradition was reinforced after the Napoleoni 
Wars when immigration to Canada from the United Kingdor 
began in earnest. 

While the domestic building continued pretty well in th 
colonial tradition of New York and New England, it wa 
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odified by the importation of both the Greek and Gothic re- 
vals which first appeared in churches and commercial build- 
gs. 

It must not be thought that during this period Quebec had 
t moved, for the French Canadian is at once the most home- 
ying and conservative person and the most adventurous. 
sides extending the clearing of Quebec, he had travelled to 
orthern Ontario and to the West and wherever he settled had 
ilt his community on the old principles which were in his 
ood. At the same time the hard-headed British commercial 
an had in his building transformed and extended Montreal, 
d, rather less, Quebec, with their steep-roofed houses, by 
e erection of the stolid, square-set Georgian architecture he 
membered so well at home, tinctured as elsewhere with the 
nament of the Greek revival or punctuated by the attenuated 
egance of Victorian Gothic churches. 

With this coming of the British, a new type of painting was 
troduced. Many officers were trained topographers and their 
ots were in England. What was more natural than that they 
ould produce masses of drawings and watercolors descriptive 
the country in which they found themselves. 

They were followed by the itinerant artist who made draw- 
gs and paintings as he travelled for the purpose of bringing 
t a book of steel engravings or lithographs on his return 
me. The occasional portrait painter too flits across the scene, 
oving periodically at first, but gradually tending to settle into 
e region at least. 

The French Canadian painters, more or less cut off from 
ance by the War of Independence and later by the Napoleonic 
ars, at their close were once more. able to visit Paris. Some 
w did and brought back with them their version of the current 
ademic style from Paris, which had its effect on portraiture 
d religious painting as well, although there was a strong in- 
ence demanding copies of well known older religious paint- 
gs for church decoration. 

The first railway to Montreal came in 1836 and it reached 
ronto in 1852. This new factor appears to usher in a new 
a, for in two decades it changed the course of communication 
om water to steel; and it brought with it the large scale 
omoter and commercial and industrial immigrant who found 
aiting for them a reasonably well-to-do agricultural economy 
ith its small towns and growing cities ripe for the expansion 
oth in prosperity and in population which they proceeded to 
rganize. 

These men brought with them new ideas in architecture, and 
ey developed a society which was sufficiently well-to-do and 
1f-conscious to demand that their environment should reflect 
e style and elegance not only of Europe but of the United 
rates as well. The great result of this new impetus was Con- 
deration in 1867; and the founding of the senior profes- 
onal artist societies which carry on today, took place about 
is time. The earlier descriptive painting, often amateur, gives 
lace to the picturesque and romantic subject, dominantly in 
e British provincial manner. The painters of these pictures 
ere the men who provided the impetus for the formation of 
e artists’ societies, which from the outset began to teach art 
young Canadians in their schools and to the adults in their 
hibitions. : 

Before 1880, Ontario had become the largest center of popu- 
tion, about two and a half million, with a well-to-do farming 
onomy and thriving towns and cities. The military rigidity 
the original land grant system was applied to the equally 
sid subdivision of farm land into building lots on the edges 
the growing towns. Canadian cities for the most part reflect 
‘their plans the real estate dealers’ idea of paradise: rec- 
ngular parcels of land of convenient size fronting narrowly 
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Paul Labrosse: MADONNA AND CHILD, wood carving, height 64 
inches. Mid 18th century, or earlier. 
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OSGOODE HALL, Toronto. 1829 and later. The right portico is the earliest 
part. To the left, CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 1930's. 


on endless straight streets all 66 feet (one chain) wide. One 
cannot call them planless, for their layout was ideal for the 
purpose—the sale of building lots—but every other community 
need—parks, shopping centers, arterial streets—was scarcely 
considered. 

About 1860 the old Georgian tradition with its Greek re- 
vival trimmings began to give way, especially in domestic 
building, to new romantic styles. The Gothic revival had al- 
ready extended from church to collegiate and similar buildings, 
and with the advance of scholarship many architects had be- 
come more stylized and particular in their designs. But the 
great change took place in domestic buildings, for the old urban 
idea of a continuous row of houses broke down to give place 
first to houses in pairs with a lawn in front and later to single 
houses, each with its own minute parcel of lawn in front and at 
the sides. Each house, taking its lead from the mansions of the 
well-to-do, had to differ from its neighbor in ornament and 
appearance, while it conformed to the typical plan—no longer 
two rooms deep, facing front and back, but now three rooms 
deep with one facing the side alley. This change has its counter- 
part in Europe and the United States and it seems to owe its 
universality to the real estate man who sold land on a narrow 
frontage. It occurred just as Western Canada was being opened 
up. I am not familiar with the West, but I venture to say that 
the system of development there follows the same lines, for it 
was the result of much the same process. 

Hitherto the development of Canada, particularly its cities 
and towns, had shown strong regional characteristics, but with 
the coming of the railway and industry, this regionalism and 
local habit of design steadily diminishes in importance and is 
retained only in the use of local materials. The business man, 
who was mainly responsible, is not locally minded. His eye is 
open for new development wherever it may appear and this 
attitude has had its profound effect on local character in every- 
thing connected with the arts. 

Canada’s rise to industrial and agricultural prominence has 
been rapid and continuous from the last decade of the 19th 
century and is based on the foundations these men laid. But 
their ingenuity and driving energy, in spite of its inventiveness 
and its demand for superficial variety, produced a curious and 
increasing sameness in the aspect of the environment they have 
organized all over the world. The overwhelming majority of 
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Street Architecture in Toronto. The two large houses in th 
center are of the 1890's, the others earlier. 


them seem to have used surveyors as planners, engineers ant 
contractors as architects, commercial artists as painters, monu 
ment designers as sculptors, and they preferred them all as ent 
ployees rather than as consultants and creators. 

This misunderstanding of the economic value of the artis: 
to say nothing of his potentiality as the humanizer of science 
has had the result that here in Canada no less than elsewhere 
the greatest building period in the history of the world he 
produced very little of real quality and that which is good migh 
have been built anywhere. 

There is perhaps one new underlying characteristic— 
marked increase in architectural scale, which became evider 
in Ontario about 1890, and which seems more apparent i 
Canada than elsewhere. 

We left the painters initiating schools and exhibitions, bot 
based on the British tradition. They did not long remain so— 


for young painters were not only drawn but urged abroad t 
study. Those who could went to Paris, others to England an: 
the continent or to New York and Philadelphia. They brougl! 
back for the most part the academic style of the ateliers « 
Paris, a new interest in color and plasticity, and, in contrast t! 
the British devotion to landscape, the return of the genre picture 

It was not until the end of the century that three painters, al 
of them from the province of Quebec, brought to Canada an» 
direct hint of the viewpoint and technique of French impree 
sionism, and not until about 1912 that other painters paid muct 
attention to it. The academic tradition was affected, howeve 
indirectly, for it regained its interest in landscape and _ thi 
weather, developed a richer paint quality, and brightened if 
color, 

After 1912 things moved more quickly, the tenets of im 
pressionism were better understood and the painters began t 
show a direct rather than a sentimental interest in the Canadia: 
scene. It seems to be no longer regarded as picturesque or pe 
thetic or even quaint, but becomes strong, colorful, and interes: 
ing in its own right. 

Whatsoever its causes, this new aspect seems to mark a pre 
found change in the Canadian painter’s viewpoint, for it ha 
developed continuously and though greatly changed is sti 
evident today. 

This movement was at first essentially an attempt to pair 
the wild landscape of Northern Ontario (later extended t 
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ebec, the far North and the Rockies) in terms which would 
press its vivid color, its great scale, and its natural order. 
ese paintings became characteristic for their brilliant color, 
h paint texture, strong decorative pattern, and lyrical view- 
int, and reached their full development before 1930 under 
e leadership of the Group of Seven. The movement spread 
d in doing so extended its subject matter to include the mod- 
n civilized landscape, still life, and genre. The human figure 
d always taken a modest place. 

At the same time a similar development was taking place in 
e work of the Quebec “impressionists”, more restrained in 
ttern, more concentrated on the Quebec scene, and closer 
iked to France in its delicacy and gaiety of expression. 

It must be remembered that for the most part all of this de- 
lopment was carried on by painters who had to earn their 
ing by teaching, by working in commercial studios, or by 
milar means, and that very few of them have been able to 
ipport themselves by the sale of their paintings. This is still 
ue perhaps to a greater extent here than elsewhere and must 
evitably have its effect on the technical accomplishment of 
iv painters. 

The present stage in the development of painting is the active 
portation of what might be called the international style, 
| those various “isms” which have sprung from Paris in the 
st fifty years and affected western painting so variously. 

As always, painters in Canada are about equally distributed 
three main groups—those born and educated here or in the 
nited States, those who studied abroad, and those who came 
re from abroad as trained artists. A few years before the 
esent war, a number of painters began to appear who brought 
the Canadian scene a variety of viewpoints which owed little 
anything to what had gone before in this country. They were 
inforced at the beginning of the war by others returning from 
road and by those who came to Canada for the first time. 
here has scarcely been time for these later painters to accom- 
odate themselves to their new environment, to strike a root, 
to do more than put forward their own viewpoints in all 
neir variety, but in some ways this new influx bears a re- 
semblance to the situation in the last quarter of the 19th cen- 


iry, when young painters brought new ideas to a thriving 
ctive country. Whether it will take as long to assimilate these 
ew ideas as it did then, remains to be seen. 

I have said but little about sculpture, for its development, 
articularly in Quebec, has closely followed that of architecture 
ad painting. The sculptor must have commissions to produce 
is work in permanent form. Such orders are too few in Canada 
) maintain more than a few devoted spirits whose work is so 
ersonal and so scattered that only a detailed account of it 
ould be adequate, and, I think, out of place in this general 
Irvey. 

I find that I can point to no one thing which can be called 
anadian in the sense of being in evidence all over Canada and 
nly in Canada. There are, however, a number of things, ap- 
earing at different times and places, sometimes larger or 
naller, and in different mediums, which so far as I know do 
ot occur elsewhere. 

The combination of French and British idioms in Quebec, 
id the lyrical color and decorative design which seem basic 
one coherent group of landscape painters—the Group of 
syven—are examples. 

It is perhaps too "much to expect as yet anything more than 
is from a country so great in extent and on the whole so 
inly populated. 

What I have attempted to do is to illustrate the variety in 
me, in source, and in inventive adaptation which has made 
e culture of Canada what it is. 
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J. E. H. MacDonald: mist PHANTASY, painted 1922. Collection the 


Art’Gallery of Toronto. One of the Group of Seven. 


Jacques G. de Tonnancourt: THE BLUE DRESS, painted 1944. Collection 


Hart House, University of Toronto. 
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Henry Varnum Poor 


THESE vases were commissioned from Henry Varnu 
Poor by Donald Deskey, designer, for the lounge « 
Radio City Music Hall in New York. There are four 
a set, each 14 inches high, decorated with motifs of tk 
theater and circus in rich browns and gray blues. The 
were thrown and fired in the artist’s own kiln at Nee 
City, New York, which he has operated since the ear! 
1920’s, when he added ceramics to his already esta 
lished profession of painting. The fact that he makes a: 
the pottery he decorates is a point of pride with M 
Poor, who believes that only in this way can his won 
achieve the unity that all art must have. He is fond + 
quoting an inscription he found on a jar in the collectic 
of the Metropolitan Museum— 


“Earth I am, it is most true. 
Disdain me not, for so are you.” 
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‘joan Miro 


HE recent exhibition at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
ew York City, of new work by the Catalan painter, 
pan Miro, marks probably the first appearance here 
‘work done in Europe during the present war. Included 
the exhibition were not only paintings and lithographs, 
it also ceramic vases painted in 
e for Miro. 

vessels themselves are high fire ceramics in rich 


a new depart- 


rth tones. They were desioned and fired in 1941 by 
panish ceramist Rvtiviee who has worked with other 
tists, notably Raoul Dufy. The strangely embryonic 
d expressive figures in a backgroynd of stars and 
anets, characteristic of Miro’s recent painting and 
ie same blacks, reds, blues, and yellows, are in the 
ost sensitive accord with the beautifully rounded 
apes of the vases themselves. Here is a modern ex- 
ple of the happy collaboration of painter and potter 
at produced Greek vases, which bear, with equal dig- 
ty, the signatures of both artists. 
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ART AND NATURE IN THE 19th 


By ROBERT GOLDWATER 


“LIFE imitates Art far more than Art imitates Life, and . . . 
Nature no less than Life is an imitation of Art.” So wrote 
Oscar Wilde with happy malice and disturbing paradox. 
“Where, if not from the Impressionists, do we get those wonder- 
ful brown fogs that come creeping down our streets, blurring 
the gas lamps and changing the houses into monstrous shad- 
ows.” “No great artist ever sees things as they really are . . . 
Lying, the telling of beautiful untrue things, is the proper aim 
of Art.” 

But if Wilde’s ironic words were shocking when he wrote 
them (so that it is even now only the epigrams we remember), 
it was because he was reversing what the public of the half- 
century before him had believed, and what most of its artists 
imagined they practised. 

Only if we go back as far as the romantics do we find a 
radical variation of the concept that art is a direct rendering 
of “nature”. (We are not here investigating the meaning of that 
hydra-headed word, which—philosophically—was largely taken 
for granted. “Nature”, in the way it came upon the canvas, was 
far from identical in the work of the different artists.) In 1825, 
when Thomas Cole, as he complained, had not yet seen a single 
important landscape painting by a European artist, he wrote to 
his friend Robert Gilmor of Baltimore: 


I really do not conceive that compositions are so liable to be fail- 
ures as you suppose .. . If the imagination is shackled, and nothing 
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AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919), 
“Tf the painter works direct 
from Nature, he ultimateb 
looks for nothing but momer 
tary effects; he does not tri 
to compose and he soon ger 
monotonous.” 


CENTURY 


is described but what we see, seldom will anything truly great bi 
produced either in Painting or Poetry . . . The less the artis 
studies from nature, the further he departs from it, and loses thi 
beautiful impress ... But a departure from nature is not a nece2 
sary consequence in the painting of compositions: on the contrary 
the most lovely and perfect parts of nature may be brougk 
together, and combined in a whole, that shall surpass in beaut’ 
and effect any picture painted from a single view . .. He who woul, 
paint compositions, and not be false, must sit down amidst hi 
sketches, make selections, and combine them, and so have natur 
for every object that he paints. 


This is the concept of la belle nature, whose history goes bac: 
not merely through Reynolds to 17th century France, but ¢ 
least to Zeuxis and his Venus, composed from the most beaut! 
ful parts of the five most beautiful maidens of Croton. Besides 
Cole’s words describe very well both the theory and the practic: 
of a Claude or a Poussin going out into the campagna to mak! 
sketches, and coming home to his studio to paint his idea 
landscapes. 

Cole had no use for the blood and thunder of French romar 
ticism, yet Delacroix, its proudest exponent, agreed with him o: 
the relation of art to nature, and to photography. In 1853, th 


French artist recorded this opinion: : 


When we were in the forest yesterday and I was praising t 
Jenny the forest-painting of Diaz, she said, with her great goo 
sense, “The closer the imitation the colder it is,’ and that is : 


MARC) 


th! Continual caution about showing only what is shown in 
ture will always make the painter colder than the nature which 
thinks he is imitating; moreover, nature is far from being always 
eresting from the standpoint of effect and of ensemble. If each 
fail offers a perfection which I call inimitable, these details col- 
tively on the other hand, rarely present an effect equivalent to 
> one which results, in the work of the great artists, from the 
‘ling for the ensemble and the composition. . . . Consider such 
interesting subject as the scene taking place around the bed of 
2 dying woman, for example; seize and render that ensemble by 
otography, if that is possible: it will be falsified in a thousand 
ys. 


it Delacroix, as one would expect from his painting, went 
rther than Cole in his willingness, not merely to compose 
parate details, but to alter and to emphasize for the purposes 


emotional expression. He wrote in his Journal for 1850: 


I have told myself a hundred times that painting, that is to say 
material thing called painting, was no more than the pretext. 
an the bridge between the mind of the painter and that of the 
etator. Cold exactitude is not art; ingenious artifice, when it 
a. or when it expresses, is art itself. The so-called conscien- 
susness of the majority of painters is only perfection applied to 
= art of boring. People like that, if they could do it, would work 
th the same minute attention on the back of their canvas. It would 
interesting to write a treatise on all the falsehoods which can 
id up to the truth. 


re we are far from realism, and close to that ideal romantic 
inter for whom the material medium of his art is unimpor- 
t, and who works with equal ease as painter or poet or 
sician; an ideal which Delacroix, with his gifts for literature 
d music, very nearly approached. 

It has often been said that if Delacroix’s revered elder 
end, Géricault, had lived, the course of French painting would 
ve been different, and the realism of the mid-century would 
ve arrived much sooner. At any rate there were strong ele- 
nts of realism in Géricault’s subjects and his execution, par- 
ularly after his contact with English painting in 1821-22. 
ile in London he found much to admire in the realism of 
ose now ignored genre painters, Wilkie, Ward, and Landseer, 
ticularly in Wilkie’s Chelsea Pensioners, and he wrote to his 
end Horace Vernet: 


How I would like to be able to show our cleverest painters several 
rtraits which are such close resemblances to nature, whose easy 
ses leave nothing to be desired, and of which one can really say 
at all they lack is the power of speech. 


Such praise reveals an adherence to the external world that is 
long way from the “imagination” and “fantasy” generally 
sociated with romanticism. The same may be said of the opin- 
ns on art and nature of Constable, another figure belonging 
the period. A year before his death the English painter deliv- 
ed four lectures at the Royal Institution on the history of land- 
ape. He outlined the “insipid” and “unmeaning” work that 
sulted when, “in the hands of the mannerists,” art is “led 
yay from nature by fashion”, and in his final lecture on June 
5, 1836, he expressed himself as follows, almost exactly re- 
rsing the later opinion of Oscar Wilde: 


It appears to me that pictures have been over-valued; held up 

, blind admiration as ideal things, and almost as standards by 

hich nature is to be judged rather than the reverse; and this false 

timate has been sanctioned by the extravagant epithets that have 

en applied to painters, as “the divine”, “the inspired”, and so 
| 


JGENE DELACROIX (1798-1863): “Cold exactitude is not art; 
genious artifice, when it pleases or when it expresses, is art 


self.” 
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JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837): “Painting is a science and should 
be pursued as an inquiry into the laws of nature.” 
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AUGUSTE RODIN (1840-1917): “After all, the only principle in 
art is to copy what you see.” (BELOW): EDGAR DEGAS (1834- 
1917): “A picture is something which requires as much 
knavery, trickery, and deceit as the perpetration of a crime.” 
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forth. Yet in reality, what are the most sublime productions of 
pencil but selections of some of the forms of nature, and copies 
a few of her evanescent effects; and this is the result, not of insp 
tion, but of long and patient study, under the direction of m 
good sense... 

Painting is a science, and should be pursued as an inquiry i 
the laws of nature. Why, then, may not landscape be conside 
as a branch of natural philosophy, of which pictures are 
experiments ? 


With the advent of “realism” as such, this point of view ’ 
creased in force. Already Delacroix (1847) objected to Ingr 
idea of an exclusive “Beauty” which ruled out all the exist 
variety of nature. Courbet’s statement that he could not pa 
an angel until one had been shown him, is well known, wh 
Millet declared that “Art began to decline from the mom«e 
that the artist did not lean directly and naively upon natury 
In his letter of 1861 to a group of students who wished him: 
open a school, Courbet replied that art was unteachable becax 


it was a personal vision. He went on to say: 


Imagination in art consists in finding the most complete expn 
sion for an existing thing, but never in imagining or creating t 
object itself. 

The beautiful is in nature, and is encountered under the mi 
diverse forms of reality. Once it is found it belongs to art, or rath 
to the artist who discovers it. Once the beautiful is real and visi’ 
it contains its own artistic expression. And the artist does not ha 
the right to enlarge upon this expression. He trifles with it at 1 
risk of denaturing it, and so weakening it. Beauty as given 
nature is superior to all the conventions of the artist. 


George Caleb Bingham, in his blunt and forthright way, w 
of the same opinion. Shortly before his death (1879), he pp 
pared a series of lectures for the University of Missouri. ¥ 
took issue with Ruskin, who, restating the old idealist positid 
with some of the moralizing overtones of Plato himself, ha 
proclaimed that since an essential quality of art is truth, and ti 
imitation of nature gives expression to a falsehood, “so ff 
from being Art, [it] is not even the language of art”. Bingham 
position was precisely the reverse: 


. .. the ideal in Art is but the impressions made upon the mi 
of the artist by the beautiful or Art subjects in external nature, r) 
. our Art power is the ability to receive and retain these impre 
sions so clearly and distinctly as to be able to duplicate them up 
our canvas. : 


Five years later (1884), George Inness took a similar stant 
A magazine article had called him an impressionist, and | 
was indignant; though somewhat confused in his reasoning, ] 
was sure that the impressionists painted the way they did eithe 
through moral, or optical deficiency: 


When people tell me that the painter sees nature in the way th 
Impressionists paint it, 1 say “Humbug!” from the lie of intent 
the lie of ignorance. Monet induces the humbug of the first fer 
and the stupidity of the second. Through malformed eyes we s¢ 
imperfectly and are subjects for the optician. Though the normal! 
formed eye sees within degrees of distinctness and without blur, w 
want for good art sound eyesight. 


It is perhaps permissible to call this point of view one ¢ 
naive realism, This was not true of a third American realis: 
Thomas Eakins. “The big artist,” Eakins wrote, “does not s: 
down monkey-like and copy a coal-scuttle or an ugly ol) 
woman ... but he keeps a sharp eye on Nature and stea‘ 
her tools. He learns what she does with light, the big tool, ant 
then color, then form, and appropriates them to his own use 
Then he’s got a canoe of his own, smaller than Nature’s bu 
big enough for every purpose . . . With this canoe he can sa: 


parallel to Nature’s sailing.” 


ee | 


But the feeling for a “naive” dependence upon nature was 
ong enough so that those who because they were the defend- 
of tradition might have considered themselves the standard- 
arers of idealism, came under the realistic spell. Even the 
ademicians, the pillars of the “salon of Bouguereau”, though 
pducing very different work, now saw themselves not as select- 
and composing from la belle nature, but reproducing nature, 
ut court. “There are artists who are misguided enough,” said 
rome (with whom Eakins studied), “‘to believe that they must 
prove upon nature, but they should rather say spoil her, for 
a matter of fact she is admirable in all of her manifestations, 
the smallest as in the largest. Those who refuse to look cannot 


; while those who are interested in life and truth have con- 
nt surprises.” 

ouguereau himself, more generous than Inness, granted that 
held nothing against the impressionists; he simply did not 
nature as they did, and so could not understand them. For 
the problem possessed neither visual nor intellectual com- 
cations. Toward the end of his life (1899), he resolved it 
S: 


here is no such thing as symbolic art, social art, religious art, 
monumental art, there is only the art of the representation of 
ure by an artist whose sole aim is to express its truth. 


Rodin, also, the important thing was seeing: 

fter all, the only principle in art is to copy what you see. 
alers in aesthetics to the contrary, every other method is fatal. 
ere is no recipe for improving nature. 

he only thing is to see. 

h, doubtless a mediocre man copying nature will never produce 
ork of art; because he really looks without seeing. . . . The 
ist on the contrary, sees; that is to say his eye, grafted onto his 
rt, reads deeply into the bosom of nature. That is why the 
ist has only to trust his eyes. 


uch an approach to nature, for all its naturalism, is far 
m a photographie realism. It is, indeed, close to the formu- 
on Zola had given to it twenty-five years earlier, at the be- 
ning of impressionism, when he said that a work of art is a 
rner of creation seen through the eyes of a temperament”, 
all that sentence implied of individual variation and the 
essity for genius in the artist. The stress on “temperament”, 
all its apparent romanticism, runs through the impressionist 
iting on art. It is implied in Monet’s sole advice to the young 
nter “to paint, and paint,” until something comes of the 
ting, and it is a recurrent theme of Cézanne’s letters. 

Whistler, however, was far from sharing this inspirational 
itude, as we can imagine that Manet would not. In spite of 
‘dispute with Ruskin, Whistler’s view of the relation of art to 
“ire was almost identical with the critic’s, and like his, was 
estatement of the old idealist position. “The imitator”, said 
listler in The Red Rag (1878), “is a poor kind of creature. 
the man who paints only the tree, or flower, or other surface 
sees before him, were an artist, the king of artists would be 
photographer. It is for the artist to do something beyond 
$: in portrait painting to put on canvas something more than 
face the model wears for that day; to paint the man, in short, 
well as his features.” We must remember that this was the 
ne article in which Whistler insisted that the subject of a 
ture was of no importance whatever, and that the portrait 
his mother was only—not merely, but solely—an “arrange- 
nt in black and grey”. 

mn the famous J'en O'clock, first delivered in London on Feb- 
ry 20, 1885 (it was twice repeated), he proclaimed himself 
n less the naturalist, more in the old tradition: 


Jature contains the elements, in color and form, of all pictures, 
the keyboard contains the notes of all music. But the artist is 
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THOMAS EAKINS (1844-1916): “The big artist does not sit down 
monkey-like and copy a coal-scuttle or an ugly old woman... 
but he keeps a sharp eye on Nature and steals her tools.” 


PAUL CEZANNE (1838-1906): “So I was obliged to give up my 
project ... of painting a living Poussin in the open air... .” 
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born to pick, and choose, and group with science, these elements 
. To say to the painter, that Nature is to be taken as she is, 
is to say to the player, that he may sit on the piano... . 

In all that is dainty and lovable he finds hints for his own com- 
binations, and thus is Nature ever his resource and always at his 
service, and to him is naught refused. Through his brain, as through 
the last alembic, is distilled the refined essence of that thought 
which began with the Gods, and which they left him to carry out. 


We have significantly, no theoretical writings on this subject 
from the heroic epoch of impressionism, the 60’s and 70’s. What 
we generally assume to have been the impressionist point of 
view, was best expressed in 1880 by one who had no connection 
with the movement, and who at the time had not even seen any 
impressionist pictures. Winslow Homer’s words to an ART 
JOURNAL interviewer tells us how basic was this attitude for 
the middle of the 19th century: 


I prefer every time a picture composed and painted outdoors. 
The thing is done without your knowing it. Very much of the work 
now done in studios should be done in the open-air. This making 
studies and then taking them home to use them is only half right. 
You get the composition, but you lose freshness, you miss the subtle 
end, to the artist, the finer characteristics of the scene itself. I tell 
you it is impossible to paint an out-door figure in a studio-light 
with any degree of certainty. Out-doors you have the sky overhead 
giving one light; then the reflected light from whatever reflects; 
then the direct light of the sun: so that, in the blending and suffus- 
ing of these several luminations, there is no such thing as a line 
to be seen anywhere. I can tell in a second if an out-door picture 
with figures has been painted in a studio. 


It is interesting to compare this insistence of Homer with the 
opinion of Renoir, as he recounted it in later years to Ambroise 


Vollard: 


I had wrung Impressionism dry, and I finally came to the con- 
clusion that I knew neither how to paint or draw. In a word, 
Impressionism was a blind alley, as far as I was concerned . . . 

I finally realized that it was too complicated an affair, a kind 
of painting that makes you constantly compromise with yourself. 
Out of doors there is a greater variety of light than in the studio, 
where, to all intents and purposes, it is constant; but, for just that 
reason, light plays too great a part out of doors; you have no time 
to work out the composition; you can’t see what you are doing... 
If the painter works directly from Nature, he ultimately looks 
for nothing but momentary effects; he dves not try to compose, 
and he soon gets monotonous. 


Renoir is describing, after a lapse of over twenty years, the 
emergence of his so-called “dry” or “Ingres” style (1883-87), 
brought about under the impact of Italian fresco painting, 
which, in his reaction against the broken and elaborated sur- 
face of impressionism with its rich matiére, he was very ready 
to absorb. But even after this date Renoir continued to paint 
many landscapes out of doors, sur le motif. 

The motif, in fact, was another one of the key words of the 
impressionist vocabulary. Literally, it meant the scene from 
which the painter was working, but the implications were much 
larger, since around it centered the whole reaction against the 
academic routine, the study from the cast, the copying of old 
masters, the academy competitions on imagined themes of clas- 
sic allegory and ancient history. When Cézanne wrote to Emile 
Bernard, “the Louvre is a good book in which to learn to read”, 
he was advising a beginner of conventional leaning; had not 
Delacroix said “Nature is just a dictionary, you hunt in it for 
words”? Cézanne’s own insistence on working from the motif 
hastened his death. It was this constant return to nature, this 
recurrent control of the esthetic by the actual, that Pissarro, 
the eldest of the impressionists, had in mind when, in 1898 and 
1900, he wrote to his son, then in England and much taken with 
the new estheticism of Morris and the “arts and crafts”: 
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With this in view you would have to disregard friend Ricke 
who is of course.a charming man, but who from the point of w 
of art seems to stray from the true direction which is the ret: 
to nature. For we have to approach nature sincerely, with 
own modern sensibilities; imitation or invention is something € 
again . . . According to you salvation lies with the primitives, , 
Italians. According to me this is incorrect. Salvation lies in natu 
now more than ever. 


Clearly, Pissarro feared ““mannerism” in the same sense; 
Constable, the result of an exclusive inspiration from old 
artists, without the all-important contact with the motif. 

In Cézanne’s work, the motif and the “composition”—as ; 
have seen Cole use that word—were in perpetual tension a, 
balance. Cézanne’s desire to “make of impressionism somethi 
solid, like the art of the museums”, preserving the qualities: 
both, gave rise to what he called his difficulty of “realizin: 
Elsewhere in his letters to Bernard he says the same thing iti 
different fashion: 


So I was obliged to give up my project of doing Poussin or 
entirely from nature, and not made up piecemeal from notes, dre 
ings, and fragments of studies; in short, of painting a liys 
Poussin in the open air, with color and light, instead of one of the 
works created in a studio, where everything has the brown color? 
of feeble daylight without reflections from the sky. 


Erle Loran has recently pointed out in an excellent analy; 
how far many of Cézanne’s other statements on the represent 
tion of nature were from his practice. The artist of Cézannr 
generation who came closest to formulating the direction . 
which the painter of Aix transformed nature was the Muni 
sculptor Adolf von Hildebrand. Under the influence of Ha: 
von Marées (who historically, though not qualitatively, is; 
be compared with Cézanne), and of early Greek sculptu 
Hildebrand in 1893 published The Problem of Form, and th 
summarized his ideas that the artist changes nature in a defin 
direction for the purpose of creating a visual equivalent 
actual experience: 


Think of two planes of glass standing parallel, and between tha 
a figure whose position is such that its outer points touch the 
The figure then occupies a space of uniform depth measurem 
and its members are all arranged within this depth. When the fi 
now, is seen from the front through the glass, it becomes unifit 
into a unitary pictorial surface, and, furthermore, the perceptii 
of its volume, of itself quite a complicated perception, is now mat 
uncommonly easy through the conception of so simple a volun 
as the total space here presented. The figure lives, we may say, , 
one layer of uniform depth .. . . } 

The total volume of a picture will then consist, according } 
the objects represented, of a greater or lesser number of sm 
imaginary layers arranged one behind the other, yet altogetl 
uniting into one appearance having one uniform depth measu: 
ment. So the artist divides and groups his ideas of space and Pa 
. +. until there results a simple visual impression stimulating: 
strong idea of depth, which the resting eye is able to take 
without kinaesthetic sensations or movements . . . 


. 


Hildebrand, to be sure, was talking mainly of sculpture; bi 
is there not in his description the essence of the composition | 
overlapping planes that, with all their differences, characteri 
the space organization of Cézanne and of Seurat? (The S 
who said, “They see poetry in what I have done. No, Ia 
my method and that is all there is to it”) 

As we approach the end of the 19th century, then, the id 
the dependence of art upon nature lessens, and, as we will 
finally disappears. Even among the impressionists there was 
who, for all his exact study of the model, professed neve 
believe in it. This was Degas, whose opinion we can unf 
nately not date. His point of view recalls that of Delacroix 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the 
country running down “crimes” 
against telephone service. Staffed 
by scientists of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, it can move to the 
scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” 
never make the headlines. For 
they are not people, but such 
things as a thread of lint, a trace 


of acid, or sulphur compounds in 
the air. Finding these enemies in 
the telephone plant is one of the 
services rendered to the Bell Sys- 
tem by Bell Laboratories. 


In an organization now concen- 
trating on war work, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ people have 
ferreted out substitutes for scarce 
materials, have recommended 
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materials for difficult conditions, 
have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Lab- 
oratories’ scientists are always 
available to any part of the Bell 
System. This ability to call upon 
expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell 


System. 
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JAMES ABBOTT MCNEIL WHISTLER (1834-1903): “The imitator : 
a poor kind of creature. If the man who paints only the tree 
or flower, or other surface he sees before him, were an artis: 
the king of artists would be the photographer.” 


A picture is something which requires as much knavery, tricker! 
and deceit as the perpetration of a crime. Paint falsely, and the 
add the accent of nature. 

The artist does not draw what he sees, but what he must mak! 
others see. Only when he no longer knows what he is doing doe 
the painter do good things. 

A picture is first of all the product of the imagination of th! 
artist; it must never be a copy. If then two or three natural accent 
can be added, obviously no harm is done. The air we see in thi 
paintings of the old masters is never the air we breathe. 


The tendencies that follow the impressionists may, withow 
too much of the arbitrary, be divided into two directions, on: 
proceeding towards pure design, the other toward what Redon 
called “an art of mystery and suggestion”. Both of these wer 
to some extent contained in the ideas of Gauguin and his pupil. 
—“the school of Pont-Aven”; the first when they talked o: 
“objective deformation” (of nature), for the purposes of com 
position; the second when they insisted upon “subjective defor 
mation”, to convey the mood and inner feeling of the artist 
In Gauguin’s later statement in his journals, these two points 
of view are not yet clearly separated: 


The Impressionists study color exclusively, but without freedont 
always shackled by the need of probability. For them the idea: 
landscape, created from many different entities, does not exist 
They look and_ perceive harmoniously, but without aim. Theu 
edifice rests upon no solid base and ignores the nature of the sen 
sation perceived by means of color. They heed only the eye anc 
neglect the mysterious centers of thought, so falling into merel 
scientific reasoning. When they speak of their art, what is it? A 
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ely superficial thing, full of affectations and only material. In it 
ught does not exist. 


yauguin had said to his pupils in Brittany, when you wish 
paint a leaf green, paint it as green as you can. In a famous 
icle of 1890, Maurice Denis tarried on this point of view, 
1 voiced an opinion that contained the germ of much of the 
ylization” and “pure painting” that was to follow in the 20th 
tury. 


Remember that a picture—before being a battle horse, a nude 
man, or some anecdote—is essentially a plane surface covered 
h colors assembled in a certain order. 

| am seeking a painting definition of that simple word “nature”, 
- word which is both the label and the definition of the theory 
art most generally accepted by our dying century... 

[he emotion—bitter or sweet, or “literary” as the painters say— 
‘ings from the canvas itself, a plane surface coated with colors. 
ere is no need to interpose the memory of any former sensation 
ich as that of a subject derived from nature) . . 
contained in the beauty of the work itself. 


. Everything 


The other direction, the road leading to imagination and 
ntasy, away from nature to idea, and suggestion, and allegory, 
is taken by Redon and the symbolists of the last decade of the 
ntury. Poe was one of their masters, and Poe had demanded 

suggestive indefiniteness of vague and therefore spiritual 
ect’. “I have a horror of those who mouth the word ‘nature’ 
th nothing in their hearts”, 
en he was still learning from the romantics. And in 1898, 
en his style had fully matured, he could say: 


Redon wrote as early as 1876, 


here is a kind of drawing which the imagination has freed 
m all embarrassing preoccupation with the details of reality, 
that it may be used freely for the representation of things 
ceived ... 

© one can take from me the merit of having given the illusion 
life to my most unreal creations. All my originality consists in 
king improbable beings live humanly, according to the laws of 
probable, by putting the logic of the visible at the service of 
invisible .. . After the effort of making a minute copy of a stone, 
lade of grass, a hand, a profile, or any other living or inorganic 
g, a mental ferment arises in me; then I feel the need to create, 
d I let myself go toward the representation of the imaginary. 


r 


Biv CoURBET (1819-1877): “Beauty as Fark ‘by nature is 
perior to all the conventions of the artist.” 
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By RENOIR 


% 
FRENCH 1841-1919) : 


For YOUR copy of this beautiful full-color } 
reproduction send I5¢ (coin or stamps) to: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art t 


a 


Five thousand copies of the above card, printed in color a 
posted in that many cars of the New York subways, were sé 
last month by 5,638,800 riders. As we go to press 1,023 of the 
riders have sent 15 cents to the Metropolitan Museum for 
81% by 11 Renoir print, and 1,600 others have bought theirs: 
the Museum. But this is only the beginning. Acting on tha 
years experience with subway prints, the Museum publishee 
first edition of 5,300 of the Renoir, and about next Februa: 
will probably order another. The first print in the series (th 
is number seventeen) was The Calmady Children, which hi 
sold 16,008 on January 11, and is still going strong. Followi’ 
are the first eight, with their publication dates and sales 
January 11], 1945. In future issues, as a kind of extended foc 


note to the history of American taste, we'll report on the othes 


The Calmady Children, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. June, 


1942, March, 1944. 16,008 


Northeaster, by Winsld 
Homer. June, 1942. 10,4 


Sunflowers, by Claude Mon- 
et. Oct., ’42, Sept.,’44. 12,772 


ntiago Madonna,” by 
rillo. Apr., 1943. 6,035 
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NEW BOOKS 


French Impressionists and Their C ontemporaries. Preface: 
Edward Alden Jewell. Photo research and biographies 
Aimée Crane. The Hyperion Press, publishers, Random How 
distributors. 1944. $5.95. 


Paul Cézanne. By Edward Alden Jewell. Mary Cassatt. 
Margaret Breuning. Pierre Auguste Renoir. By Rosamu 
Frost, All published by the Hyperion Press, 1944, distribu: 
by Duell, Sloan and Pierce. $3. 


A Gallery of Great Paintings. Edited by Aimée Crane. Fo 
word by Peyton Boswell, Jr. Crown Publishers, New York, 19% 
$4.95. 


IF THE editor of a literary anthology presented his texts w 
an utter ignorance of chronology, if he gave prominence? 
minor works and relegated major opuses to footnotes, if! 
omitted first class writers in favor of second class ones and! 
finally, he reproduced works of maturity first, followed 
works of the beginnings by the same author, there would| 
an outcry of indignation and protest from the SUNDAY TIM 
to the SATURDAY REVIEW, from Bernard de Voto to Edmu 
Wilson. If the editor of an art book proceeds with the sag 
disregard for historical facts, reviewers do not even not 
the absurdity. Their unwillingness to see anything beyond 
number of reproductions in an art book has enabled Miss Aim 
Crane, who has edited too many Hyperion books (under 
imprint of Random House; Duell, Sloan; etc.), to get aw 
with her hair-raising products. To judge by these, all an 
book requires is a hodge-podge of plates, good or bad, in co 
or not, graced by an introduction that must be written in 1 
than three weeks, preferably while the photographs are alres: 
at the printer’s. Introductions being of negligible importam 
their authors are requested to leave to Miss Crane, the Hyper? 
art editor, the choice and the arrangement of the illustratios 
whether they agree with the choice or not. Special knowlec 
or aptitude of the “introducers” also matters little, as can bé 
be proved by the fact that in recent weeks Hyperion has ¢ 
pealed to a 57th Street art dealer for a foreword to a book 
Rouault. The dealer, never having written a line in his lii 
politely declined, but not everyone has the same modesty. 
The result of all this is that a new type of art book has be 
created: the art book for drugstore consumption which, print 
in large numbers, selling at a low price, and praised by ind 
ferent critics is eagerly bought by an ignorant public. In t 
eyes of the publishers the huge sales amply justify Miss Cran: 
amateurish “methods” and the vicious circle is closed. The 
seems no reason why this should not go on and on and on. Yj 


ALFRED H. Water Colors; 


LEVITT 


Until April 14th 


Carmine Dalesio, Director ' 


38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK. 


oublishers would for one moment interrupt their calculation 
costs and profits to remind themselves that they might 
ough their business perform a public service, they might 
ily be convinced that a historically conceived book need 
be dry at all, and that a publication edited with knowledge, 
e, and taste does not necessarily have to be more expensive, 


knowledge, care, and taste are usually less expensive than 
orance, negligence, and vulgarity. (The results of negligence 
be studied in the three Hyperion monographs on Cézanne, 
oir, and Cassatt, where the page numbers got all mixed up 
had to be covered by black squares for the most graceful 
ct.) 

rt books have a double function: they ought to provide 
h enjoyment and instruction, and both these aims can be 
ieved only through meticulous and expert work. The re- 
nsibility of their editors is particularly great due to the 
t that whereas the reader of a literary anthology can always 
sult the original texts, the reader of an art book can hardly 
r compare the reproductions with the originals. But he 
ends on books not only for the quality of the illustrations; 
also depends on them for the variety and choice they offer. 
ists and students of art in this country have only-two sources 
m which to satisfy their thirst for knowledge: the more or 
limited resources of their local museums, and cheap books 
art. They have the right to expect the best for their money 
to feed them with products of hazard, misconception, and 
pidity is actually to betray them. 

ese words seem hard, yet it will be easy to show that none 
them is exaggerated. Let us leave for later consideration the 
ts which adorn the recent Hyperion publications and turn 
the reproductions, since it is by them that the buyers are 
inly attracted. The “selection” of 149 plates which consti- 
s the volume entitled “The French Impressionists and Their 


ntemporaries’ presents the noteworthy peculiarity that there 
. for instance, more reproductions of works by Corot than by 
net, by Mary Cassatt than by Pissarro; that Forain is rep- 
ented by five works to two by Sisley, and that Carriére, Mon- 
li, and Seurat are put on exactly the same level—each is 
wn in two paintings. If we admit the inclusion of Corot (al- 
ugh proportionally he is overrated here), we look automati- 
ly for the other forerunners and personal friends of the 
ressionists, but in vain; neither Courbet, nor Jongkind, nor 
ieny is included, probably because Carriére and Forain 
re judged much more important; only Boudin was allotted 
> pages. There is much to be said as to the choice of works 
ough which the various artists are represented, especially 
se to whom only a few illustrations were given (Guillaumin 
shown through one minor pastel although the National 
Ilery has on loan from the Chester Dale collection one of 
very finest and truly impressionist works), but this would 
an endless discussion. (Continued on page 116) 
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ELEANOR McADOO WILEY has painted por- 
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families of the South, among them that of Martha 
Berry, founder of the Berry School of Georgia; 
Colonel John Crozier, first postmaster of Knoxville; 
the authoress Frances Hodgson Burnett, and now 
hanging in the Fountain City Library, Tennessee; 
Judge H. W. Tate of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for Senator Tyson; Capt. Wm. Rule 
and Capt. Jack Bernard, for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; the three daughters of Mrs. Roy Gentry; 
Mrs. Thomas Berry and son, noted art patron of 
Fountain City, President of the Knoxville Art 
Association, and others. 


Miss Wiley writes, from her studio at 1317 White 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee: 


“Tam concerned with the assured per- 
manency of my portraits. That is one 
of the reasons | use Grumbacher Fin- 
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Among the 


painters 
represented 
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What is worse than the lack of balance in the choice is { 
fact that the plates follow each other with a complete disrege 
for chronological succession and stylistic connection: inste 
of giving a clear picture of an evolution from Corot to Sign 
they are merely a bunch of photographs printed apparently, 
the order in which the mail dropped them on the editor’s tak 
A Renoir of 1890 is succeeded by a Manet of 1862, follow 
in turn by a Corot of 1826 after which come a Corot of 188 
a Monet of 1888. a Renoir of 1879, a Pissarro of 1882, a Man 
of 1875, a Monet of 1908, a Renoir of 1870 (these two II 
paintings on facing pages are separated by a mere 38 years 
and again a Corot of 1865, a Manet of 1873 and so on. TE 
impressionism was a group movement to which adhered ma 
or less closely a certain number of painters who had in coe 
mon only a few principles and their genius, each applyir 
these principles according to his own vision—that impressid 
ism was a conception of nature, preceded by and derived fre 
earlier conceptions, in turn preparing and followed by laa 
ones, this basic truth has not yet dawned upon Miss Crane as 
has therefore been ignored in her sequence of illustratios 
But what other interest is there in a book of reproductionss 
it is not that the plates recapitulate a chapter of history? 

The extremely unharmonious way in which facing plaa 
have been put together excludes the possibility that esthe¢ 
reasons governed the assembling of illustrations. The re 
reason is a much simpler one: the editor of this book is abs 
lutely unable to put a date on any work for which the own 
does not obligingly furnish one or which cannot be looked 
elsewhere. Since a certain number of photographs had, the: 
fore, to remain undated, a chronological arrangement becan 
impossible, and by willfully throwing the photographs — 
gether like scrambled eggs there seemed to be some hope th 
nobody would detect the little flaw in the editorial scholarsh) 
This appears most clearly in the three monographs devoted | 
Cézanne, Renoir, and Cassatt. The book on Cézanne mig; 
easily have been presented in chronological order with t 
use of Venturi’s catalogue, but had this been done, the sam 
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tem would have had to be applied in the books on Renoir 
1 Cassatt, and, especially for Renoir, there was no catalogue 
ich could have supplemented Miss Crane’s failing knowledge. 
e solution was again a hodge-podge, which for Cézanne led 
this sequence of works: 1890, 1900, 1896, 1890, 1865, 1867, 
39, etc. Apparently it is easier to understand an artist’s 
lution by jumping backward, forward, and sideward 
ough his work. It is precisely the Cézanne book which 
rs definite proof that Miss Crane is unable even to guess 
late for any work. The Cézanne reproductions, although as- 
bled without order, are almost all dated with the help of 
mturi’s catalogue, but there are four watercolors from the 
marque collection which happen not to be catalogued by 
mturi; they are naturally undated, for it is much easier to 
ta book on Cézanne than to try to establish at what period 
specific work was done, even with the guidance of: 1600 
productions in Venturi’s book. These four watercolors are, 


the way, the only unpublished works by Cézanne included, 
hough according to the publisher’s blurb there are many, 
less we count also as unpublished the large Bathers in the 
iladelphia Museum which is, indeed, published here for the 
st time as being a watercolor in a private collection in 
llifornia. 

As for the introductions to these various books, they are 
brt and mostly biographical. While Miss Frost’s text on 
moir and Miss Breuning’s study on Cassatt do not offer any- 
ng new, they give the average reader an intelligent survey 
the main facts he ought to know. Mr. Jewell, however, 
iting on Cézanne as well as the Impressionists, is much 
s concerned with his readers than with himself. It is not 
ite fair to compare Mr. Jewell to Baudelaire or Valéry, yet 
is hard to forget that when the former wrote on Delacroix 
d the latter on Degas, both adroitly blended what they had 
say about their actual subjects with considerations on art 
general, but never did they measure their subjects against 
> yardstick of their own evolution, hesitation, or preference. 
takes a brilliant lack of modesty to conclude a book on 
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Cézanne with a passage on the author’s “fluid attitude towa 
Cézanne’s work,” or to begin a study of the impressionists wi 
the statement that impressionism “has bothered me no e 
through the years. Not content with chaning me up a tree, 
has sometimes kept me out on a limb.” Who cares? 

While he was up on his tree Mr. Jewell apparently got so» 
of his notions more or less mixed. His affirmation that Mo» 
and Pissarro were engaged in 1871 in making “scientific d 
coveries in physics,” as well as his contention that for Mow 
“science remained pretty much the prima donna,” are utter 
misleading. The very word “science” was not introduced ir 
the impressionist circle until the appearance of Seurat, alma 
twenty-five years later, and even then the use of this word | 
connection with art was enough to arouse the indignation 
most of the old-guard impressionists. They rejected Seur 
theories without even studying them and refused to exhibit wi 
him. Nothing was more opposed to their conceptions than 
scientific approach to art, and the neo-impressionists went 
far as to call Monet, Renoir, and Sisley the “romantics” 
derision of their “unscientific” attitude. To stress the “scie 
tific” angle of the impressionist movement is to misundersta 
it completely. 

Mention must also be made of the fact that Mr. Jewell reli 
too confidently on Wilenski, whose carelessness about dati 
and whose fantasy in interpreting events make his cleverly 
ceived book, “Modern French Painters,” a particularly dange 
ous source of information. 

Mr. Jewell’s book on the “Impressionists” also feature 
series of short biographies signed by Miss Crane. She too reli! 
heavily on Wilenski but adds to his inaccuracies a whole baz 
ful of her own. It is amazing how she manages to stuff wii 
errors biographical notes exclusively concerned with notewortk 
dates in the artist’s life. We lack space to deal fully with h 
texts, but a few samples will provide a glance at her styl 
abilities and historic knowledge. She loves to construct phr 
like these, concerned with Bonnard: “His father was the he 
of a department in the war office, and entered Pierre at t 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand for the study of law. In 1889 he starté 
to prepare for his civil service examination.” Not content 
have Bonnard’s father prepare for his son’s examination, Mi: 
Crane has the painter study law at a lycée, that is, a high schoc 
Another interesting passage on Bonnard reports that “as th 
years went by, Bonnard became more and more impressio: 
istic,” and we are told that Boudin, some decades earlie 
started “becoming a serious painter.” A touching understat: 
ment lies hidden in the mention that Gauguin’s father “he 
the misfortune to die on the voyage” to Peru. Compared 1 
this the fact that Gauguin had to suffer “eight months of 
disapproving wife” seems trivial. A clever accomplishment ¢ 
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ical acrobatics is featured in the affirmation that ‘ ‘although 
uguin still made frequent trips to the hospital to soothe his 
hes and sores, his bad temper made him increasingly un- 
pular.” 

All of this would only be funny were it not for the multitude 
errors contained in the notes. To mention but a few: Boudin 
inted with Monet and Jongkind in 1860—he did so only in 
62; Cézanne “received an invitation to the Salon”—nobody 
S ever invited there; van Gogh occasionally exhibited with 
» “Salon des Refusés”—he was ten years old in 1863 and 
re has been only one Salon of this kind; the Salon rejected 
ullaumin’s first canvas in 1872—the artist himself told his 
grapher that he was first rejected in 1863; and so on, end- 
sly. Many names are misprinted, but the gem is to be found 
a list of nightclub entertainers, friends of Lautrec, in which 
pears no other than the Honorable Aristide Briand. This is 
t too surprising, however, since for Miss Crane the difference 
tween Pissarro and Picasso is merely a question of spelling 
ee her biographical notes for R. Frost’s “Contemporary Art,” 
own Publishers). 

But most maddening of all are the passages where Miss Crane 
aws some conclusions of her own. Of Monet she writes for 
ample: “He now entered a painting carelessly entitled ‘Im- 
ession’ . . .” Who on earth informed her that Monet’s his- 
ric work had been carelessly titled? And concerning Gauguin 
e insinuates: “Perhaps his becoming such an ardent collector 
counted for his being asked [by the impressionists] to join 
m in the fifth impressionist show in 1880.” Under this 
= insult both of Gauguin and of the impressionists, 
r typewriter could certainly have broken down, had it not 


eady lost every notion of decency. 

All the books mentioned carry selected bibliographies of 
ich the one accompanying the “Impressionists” is particu- 
ly rewarding. Here again Miss Crane’s expert hand appears 
arly. The general section contains a number of publications 
almost nonexistent importance for the history of impres- 
nism, such as Jeanne Landre’s “Aristide Bruant” (at least 
name is correct this time), and Warnod’s “Bals, cafés et 
barets,”” whereas a score of the most important books is 
ssing. No mention is made of Duret’s “Les peintres impres- 
nnistes” (but his comparatively unimportant “Critique d’ 
ant-garde” is listed), no mention either of Lecomte’s “L’art 
pressionniste,” Mauclair’s “L’impressionnisme” and “L’art 
épendant francais,” Francastel’s “Timpressionnisme, ” 
y’s “La peinture francaise a la fin du XIX° siécle, la renais- 
nce du sentiment classique,” and many others. Meier-Graefe is 
yresented by a tiny booklet “Der moderne Impressionismus” 

ontaining chapters on Gauguin, Lautrec, and the neo-im- 
essionists), but his monumental “Entwicklungsgeschichte 
r modernen Kunst” is ignored. To fill space, however, many 
oks are listed twice, both in their French edition and their 
lish translation, but only heaven knows why George Moore’s 

a are given solely as “Confessions d’un jeune 
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anglais.” The same author’s “Modern Art” is overlooked. 
Translations being carefully mentioned, it is hard to under- 
stand why different editions of the same book that are not 
identical are not indicated: only the second edition of de La 
Faille’s catalogue of van Gogh’s work is listed, although it 
does not include the section on drawings of the first edition. 
For the bibliographies concerned with the individual artists 
the picture is no different. None of Loys Delteil’s “Peintre- 
graveur” catalogues is listed, nor are van Gogh’s letters to van 
Rappard, the catalogues of the Degas sales, Coquiot’s “Seurat,” 
or Chassé’s “Gauguin et le groupe de Pont-Aven,” to mention 
but a few. Most irritating is the way in which titles are treated; 
we find: Novotny: Cézanne instead of “Cézanne und das Ende 
der wissenschaftlichen Perspektive,” or Guérin: Gauguin in- 
stead of “L’oeuvre gravée de Gauguin.” The names of authors 
do not benefit by greater attention: Daniel de Monfreid is con- 


‘sistently called “Monfried,”” Hamon is spelled “Hanon,” Le- 


comte is given as “Le Comte” whereas Le Blond becomes 
“Leblond,” etc. Carelessness in the names, inaccuracies in the 
titles, incompetence in the choice, these are the main features 
of the bibliographies. Odd as it may seem, even the compiling 
of a bibliography requires a minimum of intelligence. 
Unfortunately, the plates, in. black and white and in color, 
which are the main feature of these different volumes, can 
hardly claim to make up for all the other shortcomings. Most 
of the colorplates especially those not borrowed from the 
National Gallery, are really bad, some even dreadful. It seems 
advisable to question whether museums and collectors should 


not in the future refrain from “cooperating enthusiasticall! 
(see the blurbs) with the Hyperion Press, if only in the intere 
of the artists whose works are here massacred. They should 
able to guarantee themselves against abuses by refusing 
approve colorprints which remain too far behind what ce 
easily be achieved today. 

This applies particularly to still another book edited ° 
Miss Crane and published by Crown: “A Gallery of Gre 
Paintings.” In an embarrassed introduction, Mr. Peyton Bé 
well, Jr., pleads that “it should be borne in mind that the edité 
Aimée Crane, does not dogmatically claim to have found tf 
hundred ‘best’ paintings in the world. Rather she labored 
present . . . important examples from all schools . . .” BE 
actually she simply labored at borrowing as many existii 
colorplates as she could get, regardless both of their qu 
and the interest of the painting. The result defies descrip 
Sears Roebuck catalogues are artistic achievements comp 
to this book. Here even the reviewers and the public began | 
revolt; a large bookshop on Fifth Avenue reports that me 
customers return the book once they have looked at it close 
and several bookshops specializing in art literature have 1 
fused to carry it. It is high time that reviewers and pub 
abandon their complacency and insist that if a job is wor 
doing at all, it is worth being well done. 

In a second article it will be easy to prove that there are a 
art books which are well done, and that even cheap books e¢ 
be presented with taste, care, and knowledge. 


CALENDARS—CONTINUED FROM BACK COVER 


NEWARK, N. J. Rubin and Krueger Gal., 95 Halsey St.: 

March: American Fine Prints. April: Henry Gasser, Bernar 
Gussow, August Mosca, watercolors. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma: Mar. 30: 
Joseph Taylor, sculpture. Apr. 2-15: Weston, photos; 
Latin American Crafts. Apr. 14-30: Drawings; 15 Latin 
American Pnters. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College: Apr. 9-30: Are 
Clothes Modern? 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Mem. Mus.: Apr. 2: Norwich 
Residents pntg., drawing, photos. Apr. 5-30: Graphic 


Arts. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Municipal Auditorium: Apr. 1: Ann. 
Exhib. of Pntg. and Sculpture. 

OBERLIN, O. Oberlin College: Apr. 2: Still life from 16th 
to 20th century. Apr. 5-27: Cleveland Watercolor Exhib. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Municipal Auditorium: Mar. 
24: Kappa Pi Pntgs.; Drawings. Mar. 24-Apr. 12: AAUW 
Children’s Exhib.; Jr. Art Center Exhib. Apr. 10-26: 
Hatch Coll., drawings. Apr. 13-May 4: Art of Australia, 
pntgs. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Mar. 24: Springfield Mu- 
seum Library Mural Competit'on. Apr. 2-15: Margaret 
Fisher, pntgs. Apr. 16-30: Original French Prints of the 
16th and 17th cents. 

OMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial: March: Look At Your 
Neighborhood; Bert Carpenter; Delbos. April: Water- 
colors; Dong Kingman; Group, drawings and prints. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Public Museum: March: Silk Screen 
Prints. April: Bessie Lasky, pntgs. 

OSWEGO, N. Y. State Teachers College: Mar. 20-Apr. 15: 
Canadian Landscape in Silk Sereen Prints (AFA). 

OXFORD, O. Western College: Apr. 10-30: 28 American 
Pnters of Today (AFA). 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: March: Mississippi 
Artists, watercolors. April: Interesting Scenes around 
Mobile, Ala. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Apr. 6: 
Ceramics, Jessie F. Bryan. Apr. 8-May 6: 6th Ann, Re- 
gional Show. 

PEORIA, ILL. Public Library: Mar. 28: Canadian Art 


(AFA). 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pennsylvania Acad, of Fine Arts: 
ne ga Fellowship of the Pa, Acad. of Fine Arts Ann. 
Exhib. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance: Mar. 18: Moise Kisling. Apr. 1: 
Wm. Lescaze, architecture. Apr. 8: Mitzi Solomon, sculp- 
ture. Mar. 20-Apr. 15: Abraham Rattner. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art: Apr. 8: America Explains It- 
self; French 18th Cent. prints. Apr. 1: 8 American Ab- 
stract Artists. 

Philip Ragan Associates: Mar. 28: Nat Kofiman. Apr. 4- 
May 9: Filomena Dellaripa, pntgs. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute: Mar. 25: American 
watercolors and drawings. Mar. 23-Apr. 22: 32nd Ann. 
Pittsburgh Photo Salon. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: March: Hugo 
John Reny, pntgs and drawings. April: Paul Wieghardt 
and Nelli Barr, pntg. and sculpture. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Mus.: March: Ansel 
Adams’ Manzanar Photos. March 28: Marine Combat 
Artists, pntgs. and drawings. April: Oregon Camera Club. 

POUGHKEEPSI N. Y. Vassar College: Apr. 8-30: 
Charles Burchfield (AFA). 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Apr. 315: C. Gordon 
Harris, pntgs. Apr. 17-29: 16th Members Exhib. Provi- 
dence Art Club. 

Rhode Island School of Design: Apr. 15-May 7: 6th Ann. 
R. I. Artists. 

RACINE, WIS, Chas. A. Wustum Mus.: Apr. 15: Advertis- 
ing Art; Apr. 18: Wilmann Mem, Exhib. 

RALEIGH, N. C. N. C. State Art Soc.: Mar. 17-Apr. 7: 
N. c. School Arts Exhib. Apr. 8-29: What is Modern 
Art? 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Assoc.: Mar. 26: Annual Arts end 
Crafts Exhib. 

RICHMOND, VA. Va. Mus. of Fine Arts: Mar. 18: Ballet. 
Mar. 17-Apr. 15: Oriental Rugs. Apr. 8-29: 10th Va. 
Artists Exhib. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gal.: Apr. 6-May 1: 
Midtown Circuit Exhib.; Thorne Miniature Rooms. Apr. 
9-30: Sarkis Katchadourian, Indian Mural Pntgs. (AFA). 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gal.: March: 
Lucien Labaudt; Soc. of American Etchers. April: Bertha 
Remick, watercolors. Kingsley Art Club Exhib. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Gal. and School of Art: Mar, 29: Ko- 
koshka, Mar. 15-Apr. 1: Cuban Pntg. Today. Apr. 1-29: 
Romantic Pntg. in America. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Mem. Mus.: Mar. 25-Apr. 11: 
Edgar Dorsey Taylor, pntgs. and drawings. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Soc. of Fine Arts Gal.: Mar, 24- 
Apr. 30: Chang Shu Chi, watercolors. April: Andrene 
Kauffman. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Mus. of Art: Apr, 8-29; 23rd 
Ann, Exhib. of Advertising Art (AFA), 

H. de Young Mem, Museum: March: Time Magazine Cover 
Portraits by Chaliapin, Baker, and Artzybasheff, Frank 
Hermann, pntgs. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. San Jose State College: Mar. 23: 
Milton Lanyon, watercolors. Apr. 2-15: Delta Epsilon 
Exhib. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. Huntington Library and Art Gal.: 
18th century British Pntgs. March: 18th and 19th cent, 
engravings of children, 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, Museum of Art: Apr. 20: 
Debt to Nature of Art and Education. March: Denny 
Winters, pntgs. 

SANTA FE, N. M. Mus. of N. M.: Apr. 1-15: Aimee, Sie- 
fort, Abraham P, Hankins, Wilson Dewey. Apr. 16-30; 
Foster Jewell, Jozef Hakos. 

SARASOTA, FLA. Art Assoc.: March: Ann, Exhib. Work 
of Artist Members, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Mar. 22: 
Modern Textiles. Mar. 26-Apr. 16: Prints Exhib. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Art Mus.: March: Ballet Russe Exhib,. 
17th Ann. N. W. Printmakers. Sherrill Van Cott Mem. 
Exhib. April: Modern Dutch Pntgs.; Wm. Fett, pntgs. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. Southwestern Institute of Arts: Mar, 
28: Contemp. Mexican Folk Costumes, Carlos Merida 
(APA), 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Mount Holyoke College: Mar. 
27; Cleveland Watercolors; What is a Building? (AFA). 
Apr. 4-17: Pfe. Wayne Seese, U.S.M.C., Combat Water- 
colors. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Art Assoc.: Mar. 29: 28 American 
Painters of Today (AFA), 


Joun REWALD. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mus. of Fine Arts: Apr. 
homas Eakins. ’ 
Geo. Walter Vincent Smith Gal.: March: Prints from Amz 
ican Color Print Soc. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: March 25: V 
Gogh: Drawings by French Artists. April: Assoc. Art” 
of Syracuse Annual. { 

TACOMA, WASH. Art Assoc.: Mar. 25: Modern Dus 
Art. Apr. 15-May 6: 6th Ann. Exhib. Artists of S, 
Washington. 15 ‘American Pnters. : 

TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Mar. 25: Carnegie 
ciation of the Arts Exhib. 16 Works from Cook 
England. ; 

TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvene Art Mus.: Mar. 26: H 
Your Ne‘ghborhood. Kansas City Camera Club. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. La. State University: April 5: 
dren's Art. Apr. 10-May 2: Conrad Albrizio, pnt 

URBANA, ILL. University of Illinois: Mar. 25: 
Poore, advertising designs, April: Faculty Exhib., 
of Ill. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Ay 
Charles Burchfield (AFA); Children’s Art; Jack 
Edvard Munch, prints; How Modern Artists Paint P. 
Apr. 8-29: Advertising Art; Fletcher Martin; Natl. 
Women Artists, prints; Emotional Design in Pntg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Barnett Aden Gal., 127 Ran 
Pl, N. W.: Paintings by American Artists. 

David Porter Gal., 916 G Place N. W.: March: E. Wi 
Day, The New South. April: Grace Horn Neas, 
tion’s Capital, pntgs. 

Phillips Memorial Gal., 1600 21 St.: Apr. 30: B 
pntgs and prints. Mar. 26: Lea Halpern, ceramics. 
Chas. Hutson, Louis Eilshemius. 

Smithsonian Institution: Apr. 1: Members Exhib., 
Washington Artists, 

Whyte Gal., 1520 Conn, Ave.: Mar, 31: Sarah Baker, 
Apr. 8-30: Mervin Jules. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gal. and Sch: 
Art: Mar. 30: 27th Ann, Members Exhib. Apr. 6-15: 
temporary American Pntgs. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Mus.: Apr. 
Walt Disney Originals. 

WILMINGTON, DEL, Soc. of Fine Arts: Apr. 1: 
American Pntgs. 

WICHITA, KAN. Art Assoc.: March: Early 
Pnters; Laskey; English Prints. April: Russian Oils, 
broideries, Icons, Easter Eggs. ‘ 

Wichita Art Museum: Mar. 20: Intl, Photo Salon. 
Public School Arts and Crafts. 

hi eet ney N. Y. Rudolph Gal.: Group Show of 

ntgs. : 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Mus.: Mar. 28-Apr. 29: M 
Drawings. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum: March: 
Stengel, Mem, Exhib. 37 Pntgs. for the Public 
YOUNGSTOWN, ©. Butler Art Institute: thru 
Polish Art Club Show. Mar. 23-Apr. 15: Jr. League 

Ceramic Biennial. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: March: Richmond B 
sculpture; C. Arthur Spring, airbrush pntgs; Muski 
Co. Industrial Crafts; Local School Art Scholarship 
test. April: Fitz Weaver, ceramics. Apr. 11-May 
Familiar Places, 
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By ERWIN PANOFSKY 


“Some of the most exciting reading anybody 


sincerely interested in the realm of learning 
can possibly look forward to. . . . “What- 
ever was immortal of Albrecht Diirer is cov- 


ered by this book.’”—The Art Bulletin. 


With a Handlist of Works, including 
Ascribed Works and Important Copies. 


Two volumes, $20.00 the set. 
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“<e . . 
A meticulous and searching catalogue” 


WILLIAM 
SIDNEY 
MOUNT 


1807-1868 


An American Painter 


By 
BARTLETT COWDREY 
and 


HERMANN WARNER WILLIAMS, JR. 


The first book to be devoted to the work of William 
Sidney Mount, a typically American painter just be- 
ginning to come into his own, and currently on 
exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
volume contains a biographical and critical essay, a 
detailed catalogue of more than 150 of the artist’s 
genre and landscape, and seventy-eight reproductions 
in monochrome. An unusual feature is the inclusion of 


contemporary published comments. 


“A near monumental job of painstaking research, schol- 
arly presentation, and good reading.”—dArt Digest. 

“Transforms what was barely a name in the history 
of American painting to a significant body of concrete 
experience. . . . The heart of the book is the gener- 


ous series of admirable reproductions.” 


Chicago Sun. 


“Tt may be said some day that a signal achievement of 
plain, ordinary scholarship was to have discovered an 
American tradition of middle-class art. An instance 


is provided by ‘William Sidney Mount.’ ”’—Nation. 
“A very complete and competent handling of the sub- 
ject. . . . Williams’ appraisal of Mount is decisive.” 


—American Artist. 
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All information is supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Institute of History and Art: Mar. 14-Apr. 
1: Art in the Public Schools. Apr. 1-20: Dorothy Lathrop. 

ALFRED, N. Y. N. Y. State College of Ceramics: Apr. 
6-26: Modern Advertising Art (AFA). Apr. 5-26: What 
is a Building? (AFA), 

AMHERST, MASS. Amherst College: Mar. 25: Portraits 
of Abraham Walkowitz (AFA). Apr. 1-30: Wings over 
Central Pacific: 8 Watercolorists. 

Mass. State College: Apr. 8-29: Contemporary 
Watercolors from Whitney Mus. (AFA). 
ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gal.: Mar, 19: Objects with- 
out Subjects; U. S. Railroad photos. April: Power in 

the Pacific. 

APPLETON, WIS.. Lawrence College: Mar. 31: 
work. Apr. 26-May 10: The Shapes of Things. 
ATHENS, O. Ohio University Gal.: Mar. 30: Ohio Valley 
Competition. Apr. 7-22: Photo Society of America. Apr. 

15-30: Fine Arts Week Exhib. 

ATLANTA, GA. Atlanta University: Apr. 1-29: 4th Ann. 
Exhib. of painting, sculpture, and prints by Negro artists. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum: March: Frederick Tau- 
bes; Ingenious Gadgets; Conquest of the Air (photos). 
April: Magazine Illustration; Decorative Old Maps. 

AUSTIN, TEX. University of Texas: Mar. 24: Public 
School Art. Mar. 26-Apr. 9: Art Faculty Exhib. Apr. 10- 
30: Marsden Hartley. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum: Mar. 25: Photo- 
graphic Salon. Mar. 1-25: British Handicraft. 

Maryland Institute: March: Anna A, Adamski, pntgs.; 
Ghost Towns of Colorado; Night School Exhib. April: 
Walter B. Swan,, watercolors. Fashion Sketches by Ben- 


American 


Student 


del. 
Walters Art Gal.: Mar. 1-May 1: Portrait Review. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University: Mar. 25: A Century 


of Photography. Wood Sculpture by Joseph ‘Goethe. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Public Library: March: **‘Rational- 
ists’, pntgs. Western N. Y. State artists. April: Ann. 
Binghamton Soc. of Fine Arts Exhib. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library: March: Public 
Schools Exhib. April: 25th Ann. Southern States Art 
League Exhib. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Illinois Wesleyan University: 
March 20: Drawings by Matisse. Seurat, Renoir, Van 
Gogh. Apr. 2-16: 19th Cent. Leaders of Modern Pntg. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana University: Mar. 25: Fin- 
nish Textiles by Marianne Strengell Dusenburg (AFA). 
Mar. 29: Abstract Art and Surrealism. April: Design 
in Household Objects; Margaret Stark. pntgs. 

BOSTON, MASS. Institute of Modern Art: Apr.: 4 Ameri- 
eans. Apr. 5-22: Abstract Art. 

Print Dept., Public Library: Mar. 31: Sports drawings and 
lithographs by George Bellows. Apr. 1-30: Alphonse Le- 
os drawings and lithographs. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College: Mar. 15: 
Look at Your Neighborhood. Apr. 1-20: Chinese Art. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery: Apr. 1: 11th Ann. 
Western N. Y, Exhib. Apr. 4-25: Patteran Oil Paintings. 
Apr. 14-May 23: Maillol Mem. Exhib. 

Art Institute: Mar. 14: Pntgs. by Merchant Seamen (AFA). 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum: Apr. 29: 20th Cent. 
Graphic Art in France; Loan Exhib. of Chinese Pntgs. 

CARTHAGE, ILL. Carthage College: Mar. 28: Crater of 
the Moon (AFA). Apr. 8-29: Lt.- Wm. A. Bostick, 
U.S.N R., pntgs. and sketches (AFA). 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum: March: Southern 
States Art League Watercolors. April: Birds and Flowers, 
Rrints and pntgs. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. University of Chattanooga: 
March: Portrait Show. April: American Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: March 25: The Hudson 
River School; From Nature to Art. Apr. 12-May 13: 
Contemporary American Pntg., Eneyelopedia Brittanica 
Coll. 

Chicago Gal. Assoc.: March: Rotary Exhib. April: Assoc. 

of Chicago Pnters and Sculptors. 

Findlay Gal.: March: Robert Henri Retrospective Exhib. 

University of Chicago: Apr. 4: Modern Dutch Architecture. 

CINCINNATI, O. Taft Museum: Mar. 25: Women’s Art 
Club Ann Exhib. Apr. 1-22: Ohto Watercolor Society. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College; Mar. 4-25: 23rd 
National Exhibition Advertising Art (AFA). April: Stu- 
dent Pntg. and seulpture. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum: Mar. 26; Georgine 
Shillard. Mar. 28-Apr. 7: American and European Water- 
colors. Apr. 9-21: Student Work, Museum School. 

CLEVELAND, 0. Cleveland Museum: Mar. 15-Apr. 10: 
Portrait of America (Pepsi-Cola). Mar, 20-Apr. 8: Brazil 
Builds. 

Ten Thirty Gal.: Mar. 31: Fantasists: Austin, Blanchard, 
Fein, Haucke, LaMore, Pereny, Priebe, Stark. Apr, 2-21: 
William Sommer, pntgs. Sol Bauer, wood sculptures 

COLUMBUS, 0. Gallery of Fine Arts: April 7: Modern 
Painters as Sculptors. April: Lily Emmet, pntgs.; Fifth 
Service Command Exhib. 

CONCORD, N. H. N. H. State Library: March: Nether- 
lands East Indies. April: Maria Kostyshak, pntgs. 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College: March: Wallpapers; 
Oriental Embroideries. April: Old) French woodearving 
and cottons, 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library: Mareh: Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne; Apr. 2-30: Kenneth Washburn, 
pntgs. % 

COSHOCTON, 0. Johnson-Humrickhouse’ Museum: Mar. 
25: The Beauty of Greece (AFA). April: Audubon Bird 
Prints (reproductions). 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Apr. 6: Flor- 
ence McClung. Apr. 13: Contemporary Advertising Art. 
Mar. 18-Apr. 17: Josef Imhof, prints. Mar. 25-Apr. 25: 
ae Dallas Allied Arts, Apr. 8-May 4: Charles T. Bow- 
ing. 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Apr. 1: Menaboni, birds and 
flowers. April: America Chooses, 

DENVER, COL. Art Museum: Apr. 14: European Renais- 
sance and Baroque Pntg. and Drawing. 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts: Mar. 18: 400 


Years of Tapestries. Apr. 3-29: Winslow Homer and the 
American Watercolor Tradition. 

DURHAM, N. C. Duke University: Mar. 15: 
chiatry. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. Mich. State College: Mar. 27: 
Modern Advertising Art (AFA). 

ELGIN, ILL. Academy Art Gal.: Mar. 20: Walt Disney 
Original Drawings. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gal.: March: Kenneth Wash- 
burn, oils. April: Emma Fordyce McRae, oils. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Public Museum: Mar. 4-29; Hobby 
Show. Apr. 8-29: Modern Dutch Art. Apr. 9-21: 50 Books 
of the Year. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Art Museum: Mar. 25: Carnegie 
Taste Show. Mar. 25-Apr. 14: Woman's Day, Apr. 15-29: 
Chinese Pntgs. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Art Gal.: Apr. 8: International 
Business Machines Corp. Coll., 103 Pntgs. Western Hemi- 
sphere. April: Local Artists and Public School Exhib. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Mus.: Mar. 31: Water- 
colors by Gerhard Miller, Carl Christensen, Tom Dietrich. 

GRINNELL, LA. Grinnell College: March: Russell Cowles, 
oils. April: Doel Reed, aquatints and drawings. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Museum of Fine 
irts: Mareh: 14th Ann. Cumberland Valley Photo Exhib. 
April: Modern Americans. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: March: Conn, 
Academy of Fine Arts Exhib 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Mar, 18-Apr. 1: 
8th Ann. Houston Camera Club, Apr. 8-29: Straus Collee- 
tion. 

IOWA CITY, ITA. University of lowa: Mar. 25-Apr. 16; 


Iowa State High School Show, 


Art in Psy- 


{rt Museum, completed in 1933. 


The Seattle 


ITHACA, N. Y. Cornell University: Mar. 25: Contempo- 
rary American Watercolors from Whitmey Museum (AFA). 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: March: Kala- 
mazoo Artists; Ward Platt. Mar. 18-Apr. 11: Wilmann 
Mem. Purchase Exhib. April: Margaret Hart; Milton and 
Pinchos Horn, photos; Local Artists Self-Portrait Show. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gal.: March: 
Ceramics of the Orient and Occident. April: Contempo- 
rary Americans. 

KINGSTON, R. I. R. J. State College: Mar. 19: Emo- 
tional Design in Painting. Mar. 19-Apr. 2: Helen M,. 
Grose, Kingston Village. Apr. 13-27: Ancestral Sources of 
Modern Painting. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Museum: Mar, 22; What is 
Good Design in Usefal Objects? Mar. 28: Student Work, 
April: Albert Bloch, Raymond Eastwood, Karl Mattern, 
paintings. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalz@l Hatfield Gal.: Merch: 
Alfredo Ramos Martinez, pntgs. of Mexico. 

Fisher Gal., Univ. of Southern Calif.: American Pntg. of 
the Hudson River School. 

Los Angeles County Museum: Apr, 22: 1st Biennial Exhib. 
American Drawings. Apr. 1: Z. Vanessa Helder, water- 
colors. Apr. 3-29; Emery Gellert, pntgs. 

Stendahl Gal.: Mar, 17: Alice a abstractions, Mar, 
19-31; Emil Bisttram., Apr, 2-21: °S. MeDonald Wright. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Speed Mem. Museum: Mar. 25: Cuttoli 
Tapestries. Apr. 15-May 6; Latin American Paintings. 

MADISO Deeg WIS. University of Wisconsin: Mar. 28: 8 
Watered sts. Mar, 30-Apr, 18: Truax Field Presents. 

MANCHESTER, N,. H. Currier Gal.: March: Ogden Pleiss- 
ner, watercolors; Natl, Assoc, Women Artists, prints and 
drawings; Life of the Uruguayan Gauchos, drawings. 
April: American Watercolor Society; Gould Bird Prints; 
Early American Wall and Floor Stencils, 

MASSILLON, ©. Massillon Museum: March: Natl. Seri- 
graph Soc.; Handmade Glass. April: Lloyd R. Jones, 
watercolors. Textiles from Merrill Coll. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan University: 
French Houses of the early 18th Cent, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art Institute: Mar. 14: Modern Draw- 
ings. Mar. 16-Apr, 1: Permanent Coll. Apr. 4-May. 6: 
$2nd Ann. Exhib. of Wisconsin art, 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Mar. 31: Six Cuban Artists, 
watercolors and drawings. Apr. 4-27; Disney Originals. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: Apr, 8: Art of 
the Church. Apr. 15: The Little Passion, Mar, 17-Apr. 
17: John Rood, sculpture. Apr. 6-May 6: Persian Minia- 

tures, 

University of Minnesota: Mar, 31: Contrasts: Egyptian- 
ams textiles. April: 19th Cent. Railroads; Built in 

Walker Art Center: March: American Watercolor Exhib. 
April: Advertising Art, 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: Mar. 25: Pa'nt and 
Petticoats at the Turn of the Century, April: Paintings 
by the Dialists. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gal.: Mar, 25: Chinese 
and Russian Children’s War Pictures; 10th Ann. Muske- 
gon Camera Club, April: A century of photography; 
Netherlands America (photos). 8 

NEW LONDON, CONN, Lyman Allyn Museum: Apr. 23: 
Exhib. of Work by Members of the Tile Club. 


Mareh: 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado. Museum: Mar, 
Apr. 8: Ann. Members’ Exhib., Art Assoc. of New 
leans. Apr. 10-25: Pntgs. by Merchant Seamen (AF, 
Apr. 10-30: Southern States Art League, pntgs. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4. C. A. Gal., 63 E. 57°*Manm 
Anton Refregier. Apr. 2-21: Aaron Goodelman. 

American British Art Cent., 44 W. 56: Mar, 19-31: 
Ritter, watercolors. Apr. 9-21: Wolfgang Roth, e 
paintings. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Mar. 22: Codi 
O'Keeffe. Mar. 27-May 22: Arthur G. Dove. > 

Argent Gal.: 42 W. 57: Mar. 19-31: Dorothy Eaton, Pach 
Crespi, Ethel Paxson, pntgs. Apr. 2-14: Eve Clende 
and Nell Choate Jones, watercolors; Frank S. Gor 


yntgs. 
Reise: American Artists Gal., 711 5th Ave.: Mar. 24: Carle 
Lopez, pntgs. Mar, 26-Apr. 14: Joseph Raskin, pntgs. — 
Babcock Gal., 38 E. 57: Mar. 31: Douglas Gorsline, pi 
Apr. 2-14: Alfred Levitt, watercolors. 4, 
Buchholz Gal., 32 E. 57: Mar. 20-Apr. 14: 8 British Artists 
Hitchens. Hodgkins, Moore, Nash, Piper, Richard 
Sutherland, Tunnard (Watercolors). Apr. 17-May 7 
Andre Masson. } 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn: Mar. Oe: 
29th Ann. Exhib., Bklyn Soc. of Artists. Apr. 29: 13ti 
Biennial Int. Watercolor Exhib. May 20: Aristide Maillol 
prints from the Museum Coll. 

Carroll Carstairs Gal., 11 E, 57: Mar. 24: Suzanne Carzalld 
Flowers. : 
Collectors of Am. Art, 106 E 57: Mar.-Apr.: Group Exhiba 
Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57: Mar. 23: Sigmund Kozlow 

Apr. 6: Virginia Cuthbert. Apr. 2-20: Stephen Csoka, 
Downtown Gal., 43 E. 51: Mar. 31: Julian Levi. Apr. 3:28 
Y. Kuniyoshi. Pi 
Paul Drey Gal., 11 E. 57: 17th Cont. Dutch Landseap 
Pntgs. | 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Mar. 31: Enrico Donati. 
Durlacher Brs., 11 E. 57: Mar. 31: Saint Jerome, pntgs. ani 
sculpture. : 
Ferargil Gal., 63 E. 57: Agnes Tait. Ernest Lanson. ; 
Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: Mar. 24: Views of Vienm 
thru 4 Centuries. u 
Grolier Club, 47 E. 60: Apr. 8: Work of Aubrey Beardsley 
Apr. 20-June 1: Latin American Prints. , 
Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54: Indef.: Classical and Renaissancg 
Art. , 
Intl. Print Society, 38 W. 57: 
Barthe, sculpture. 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57: Mar. 24: Erie Isenburger. Mar. 26-Apy 
14: Victor Tisechler. 
Kraushaar Gal., 32 E. 57: Mar. 24: 
Apr. 14: John E. Heliker. ‘ 
Julien Levy, 11 E. 57: April: Man Ray, pntgs, photos, ani 
objects. 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57: Mar. ™: Hubert Landau. Mar. | 
Apr. 21: Old and Modern Masters. ( 
Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57: Mar. 31: Matta. iy 
Metropolitan Museum, Fifth Ave, at 82nd St.: Apre Wy 
Mount and His Circle. Mareh and April: Costumes ar 
- 


Mar. 19-Apr. 7: Richmony 


Iver Rose. Maral 


the Forbidden City; Peasant and Native Costume, 
Century French Prints. : 
Morton Gal., 222 W. 59: Mar. 24: Henry Wiss, waterco + 
Museum of Costume Art, 18 E, 50: Mar. 31: Hate 
Headdresses. ; 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: thru April: Old Td 
n 
a 


Daguerreotypes and Photogravhs; Architecture and IT 
trial Design Exh’b. Mar, 21-May 13: Piet Mondrian, 
27-Apr. 29: Modern American Dance (photos). Apr = 
June 3: Georges Rouault. 

Mureum of Non-Objective Pntg., 24 E. 54: 
dinsky Memor’al Exhib. 

Natl. Acad. of Design Gal., 1083 Fifth Ave.: Apr. 3: N.AGD 
119th Ann. Exhibs. of Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Al 
and Architecture. 

N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Central Pk. W.: Apr. 1: 
Blizzard of ‘88. Apr. 1-May 6: American Portra‘ts. 
Newhouse Gal., 15 E. 57: Apr. 15: English, French, Dut 
and American Pntgs. of the 17th and 18th Cents, 
Harry Shaw Newman Gal., 150 Lexington Ave.: } 

American Genre and Landscape Pntg. 

Parke-Bernet Gal., 30 E. 57: March 15: Auet’on of Barbizo 
School and Renaissance pntgs. Mar. 22: Auction of Me 
ern French pntgs. from the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 

Passedoit Gal,, 121 E,. 57: Mar. 17: Ozenfant, pntgs. 
19-31; Aliee Tenney. 

Perls Gal., 32 E, 58: Mar, 31: Tsehacbasov. Apr. 2-28: 
Blanchard, 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Mar, 31: Richard Bowman. 
2-21: Group, pntg. and sculpture. 

Plaza Art Gal., 9 E, 59: Daily auctions of pntgs., art 
jects, furniture, ete. 

Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside Drive: Apr. 15: Ameriga 
Abstract Artists. 

Rosenberg Gal., 16 E, 57: Mar, 31: Jean Helion. 

Schaeffer Gal., 61 EB. 57; Old Master Paintings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Gal., 67 E. 57: American and Fre 
Potgs. 

Sechoenemann Gal., 73 E, 57: Mar. 25: 17th cent. D 
Masters, Apr. 3-30; English Portraits and Landscapes 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57: 19th Century French Pntg. 

E, & A, Silberman, 32 E, 57: Pntgs. by ‘old and 1 
masters and early objects of art. 

Sixty-Seven Gal., 67 E, 57: Apr, 2-21: Hans Hofmann, 

Staten Island Mus., St. George, S. I.: Mar, 31: Illustrator’ 
originals from Colliers. From Apr. 8; Staten Islan 
Artists. 

Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8: Apr. 11: European Artists 
America, Apr. 16-May 16: Hudson River School. 

Wildenstein, 19-E, 64: Mar. 28: Portraits of Children, 17th 
20th Centuries; Natalie Hammond, pntgs. Apr. 4-Ma 
Paul Gauguin. 

Willard Gal., 32 E, 57: Mar. 17: Perle Fine, pntgs. 
20-Apr., 14: Temperas, Mark Tobey. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gal., 49 New St.: 
24; Fabian Zaccone. Mar. 26-Apr. 7: Chas. Rudolf J 
bauer. Apr. 9-21: Mildred Marlo. 

Newark Art Club, 38 Franklin St.: March: Ann. Exhib. J 
Jersey Oils. April: Ann, Exhib. New Jersey Waterco! 

Newark Museum, Washington Pk. W.: March: Story 
American-Russian Friendship, Philip Evergood; Mod 
Dutch Art; Art of the Potter; Asiatic Rugs and Orient 


Sculpture. 
(Continued on p. 120) 


May 15: 


